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The Largess of Chico 
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The day’s jouncing chase had put a wire 
ge on Staver. The stirrup-callus above 
ch instep had never seemed so ob- 
rusive. He swore the wild steers, arduously 
picked up at spring and water-hole, were 
not Hereford grades but “mostly race- 
horse mixed principally with hell!” 
Matched against the withy cow-horses, 
heir tallow had told as a handicap, and 
he bunch with castanet clacking of hoofs 
in unruly divagations, was worked well up 
the last long grassy swell. From its top the 
river could be sighted, and Staver, over- 
sanguine, mentally beheld them in the 
\lule-shoe enclosure, when the contuma- 
cious white-faces, unable to break away, 
med ‘‘on the prod.” 

‘Don’t crowd ’em!” cried Staver, rein- 
ng his impatience and his lathering horse 
before the lordly, threatening fronts and 
lance-like horns of the mighty four-year- 
olds. For a moment or two they were 
suffered to spread apart and pant, tongues 

it and jaws stringing slime and ringed 
eyes rolling red on the two wary riders. 

‘‘You’re sure on the push, now,’’ Chico 
laughed at them, lounging in his deep 
iddle; straightened shortly by the fidgety 
Staver’s command, he spurred up on his 
de and the bunch, skillfully shoved to- 
vether, broke with a bristling of horns over 

e rise. 

Behind them, Staver and Chico held in 

eir sweat-streaming horses and let the 
eighty white-faces plunge thunderingly 

wn the slant to the river where the wire 
fence of the Mule-shoe pasture showed its 
eleton streak about the natural meadow 
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A Placard at Tender John’s,” etc. 


in the bend. No other sign of reclamation 
marred the green wilderness; only across 
the river the riders might see the old emi- 
grant trail rise in wheel-worn sinuosity and 
bear westward over the easy rolls of the 
low continental divide. Beyond it, the sun 
was hanging on the distant southern 
flanks of the Wind River Mountains. With 
sundown, the wind of Wyoming was mo- 
mentarily stilled and two smokes were 
rising straight up at the river crossing. 

One thin column, marking the savage’s 
sparing of fuel, came from a tepee planted 
in an open grassy space of the bottom be- 
low the trail where it stood up, sharp-cut 
to the eyes of the riders, a little brown 
cone in the clear thin air. Four ponies, di- 
minished even smaller with distance, were 
straggling from the water to the sweet up- 
land grass; and the doll-like, but unmis- 
takably wild figure of their blanketed 
owner slipped about the toy tepee. The 
other smoke, thick and voluminous, with 
all the white’s waste of the scant dead 
brush of the treeless.stream, rose from the 
seclusion of the bushy willows above the 
trail where the dingy-white cover of a 
wagon and the yellow flare of a high-rising 
flame showed over the low foliage. 

These objects, noted quickly by the 
riders of the range, were only transient at 
the crossing. Another feature, a fixture 
there, met their eyes as they rode down the 
slope, a small square fenced with dry poles 
that stood on the rounded gravelly swell 
above the bottom, conspicuously lonely in 
the waste. The partly sunken and obliter- 
ated mounds the square enclosed were four 
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(or were there five?) old graves. They were 
ancient, as time goes in the West; Chico 
had been told by Staver, the veteran of the 
range, that they had had the same vener- 
able appearance at his first advent on the 
river. Those shallow, shapeless piles of 
boulders pitched together from the slope 
told nothing of who lay beneath; doubtless 
their history was some unrecorded tragedy 
of sudden death under the open sky, when 
the old trail was the highway to the West. 

They held no legend for Chico. His 
curiosity about them was common-place 
enough. Who was it that kept up the fence 
against wind and frost and the rubbing of 
the range cattle shedding their hair in the 
spring? Was it some occasional senti- 
mental camper who thus kept green the 
memory of those passed in priority over 
the long Trail? Or, was it a solitary sheep- 
herder, watering at the crossing, who thus 
put in the time? With these suggestions 
lightly touching his mentality, Chico was 
ready to gamble his boots it couldn’t be 
the lean, hard owner of the Mule-shoe 
ranch, overlooked under sun and moon 
by the spectral square on the slope. 

One thing Chico surely knew; he had 
passed the place for years to ford the river 
at the crossing, and there always the with- 
ered-white pole fence stood in reverent 
repair. And now, while the shadows of the 
rising swells fell into the bottom, and the 
sun, through the swag of the valley to the 
west, made a lane of light from the little 
rude fenced square to the radiant heaven, 
the mystery struck him anew. 

The streak of light went and, as evan- 
escent, went Chico’s sentimentality, for the 
cattle lumbering toward the river, swung 
about and stopped over an object indis- 
tinguishable by the riders behind them. 
At once they set up a hideous bawling; 
both men spurred downward and Staver, 
dashing in among the cattle, forced his 
snorting horse to stop over the remains of 
a young steer recently butchered. 

“Hello! some hellions’ been killin’ an- 
other ‘slow elk!’” he cried, and then was 
grimly silent, looking down on the Mule- 
shoe branded on the partly flayed year- 
ling’s side. 

Chico grinned sardonically at this hot 
explosion of the slang term of range and 
trail from Staver. 


“Say, this makes about half a dozen 
this last month,” he said with exaspera- 
tion, and glanced from the carcass to the 
wagon and the tepee, each bearing equally 
the brands of peverty and want. His 
eyes, returning, noted all signs about the 
carcass and he cried: 

“This cow-brute wasn’t killed by no 
Injun! It’s been butchered too neat an’ 
clean. An’ nobody but a blame foo! white 
man’d waste good meat in this here scand- 
erlus way. I’d give every blame one e’ 
this here bunch to git the son of a gun 
that done it.” 

And with his thrifty soul incensed, more 
by the waste than the loss, Staver roweled 
his horse in a mad rush on the steers that, 
bawling and pawing at the scent of blood, 
sidled before him. 

“The boss is right on the prod,”’ thought 
Chico, too cool a cowhand to needlessly 
fret his tired horse. His easy movement as 
he turned the scattering cattle was noted 
with a gleaming eve by Staver, hot-blooded 
enough, for all his lean body, withered by 
the wind and a life in the saddle. He 
spurred up to the cowboy. 

*“‘Say, Chico, that horse of yourn’s too 
good to ride,” he said, bitingly sarcastic. 
‘“*You take him to the stable and stuff him 
with hay.” 

The tall cowhand smiled at being thus 
metaphorically fired. 

**You’re the boss, Mr. Staver,’’ he said 
in his usual off-hand way; and without 
further words, started for the ranch. But 
he bore no malice, for he slung the wire 
gate of the pasture fence conveniently open 
behind him. But it was not till after dark 
that Staver, ceasing his raging efforts to 
drive in the steers alone, rode his played- 
out horse through the open gate on his 
way to the ranch buildings. 

Supper was already over in the cook- 
house. The two blocky foreigners who 
daily “punched post-holes in the prairie” 
for Staver’s ever stretching pasture, waited 
at feeding-time for no man. Facizg the 
door, Chico, resisting the hospitable in- 
sistence of the cook, stood rattling his 
spurs, awaiting Stave1’s coming in. 

He strode through the doorway, and, 
passing the cowboy, took his seat at the 
table in savage silence. Chico would have 
broken no bread with the owner of the 
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Mule-shoe, but this breach of cow-camp 
etiquette was unpardonable 

‘L reckon Tl be ridin’—Ill take my 
‘dough’ now, Mr. Staver, if it’s all the 
same to you,” he said resolutely. 

Staver looked at him sharply. “ You'll 
have to take a che k,”’ he returned 

‘On Rawlins? Well, jest make it pavable 
to bearer. I’m ridin’ that way.’ 

“On Green River City,’’ Staver re 
joined, his thin face wrinkling grimly at 
sending his whilom retainer some hundred 
miles out of his way to collect his three 
months’ pay 

Chico folded the check with a smile. At 
anv cowtown he struck there were wassail 
and wheel for this rover of the range 
country, sure, as soon as he had ‘“‘ blowed 
himself in,” to pencil a fresh brand on the 
brim of his hat, free companion enrolled 
under a new banner. 

He stuck the check carelessly in his hip 
pocket, made lightly a gift of bedding and 
clothes to the cook, and departed with his 
long folded slicker flapping his horse’s 
flanks as it hung tied behind his saddle. 

The road-house to the west was half a 
night’s ride away. Chico felt the sore move 
ment of his horse, gaunted until the flank 
cinch hung slack—more than once since 
davlight Chico had tightened it—and said 
to himself: 

‘To hell with the road-house! this here 
horse is plum tired; and here’s grass 
a-plenty and for sure there’s grub at that 
wagon. 

On his Way to it, he passed the tepee 
standing open to the trail. Before its spare 
coals, a squaw was squatted, broiling sage 
chicken; an old mountain Indian, standing 
beside her, turned at the cowboy’s passing 
and enunciated a deep-voiced ‘‘ How!” 

Chico gave him a cheery return of the 
word, pleased to compare Staver with this 
savage, who held inviolate the law of 
hospitality, as he continued on to try the 
fire above. 

The rising night wind made the flame 
lavish through the willows, waving about 
it in a screen so thick and close that before 
he could get a clear view his horse had 
stepped fairly into the little opening of 
the camp 

“Hello!” he cried heartily, pleased to 
ee at first glance that supper here was not 
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over so his coming was not amiss. Almost 
under his horse’s nose, a ¢ otfee pot bubbled 
by the fire. Kneeling near it, a bare-headec 
girl, in a ragged calico dress, was stirring 
batter in an old lard-pail. On the opposite 
side of the fire. a boy, in old bib overalls 
and cotton shirt, was SLOO] ing inte ntly over, 
turning slap-jacks in a frying-pan, and 
returned his greeting with a ‘‘ Hello your 
self!” as he dextrously pitched up a half 


fried cake to reverse itself high in the air 


and be caught in the pan when it fell. 

Chico sized them up for ten and twelve 
vears old. He saw no other campers about 
the fire, but he had witnessed too many 
strange things among emigrants to be sur 
prised ; and as for the two trail-hardened 
wayfarers, they took his coming and his 
staying as a matter of course. 

‘Git down,” said the boy, leveling the 
frving-pan on the coals and rising. ‘‘ You 
can turn your horse loose with our’n. 
They’re just up the bottom a-ways.” 

The cowboy dismounted and unsaddled, 
took the rope hobbles from his horse’s 
neck and holding them in readiness in his 
hand, led him by the bridle up along the 
river bank. 

On his return with the empty bridle, he 
found a tin plate piled with slapjacks and 
a tin cup of black coffee fixed for him on a 
box by the fire. 

“Say, this here coffee’s about the stuff!” 
exclaimed Chico, sipping it; and with 
nerves frazzled from fatigue and a since 
daylight fast, he drained the cup and held 
it out for refilling. The little girl looked at 
him sourly, but the boy promptly poured 
it full to the brim. 

“What a feed these here kids’ll git 
when we pass the store tomorrow!” grate 
fully thought the cowboy, flush with three 
months’ wages. But his vision of the feast 
ing children vanished at the reflection the 
check was useless until he got to Green 
River City and inwardly he damned the 
Mule-shoe and its owner. 

‘“‘Where’s your pap?” he presently asked 
to start the conversation while he reduced 
the slapjack stack. 

“Oh, he died when I was a kid 
swered the boy. 

For a moment the cowl Vv Was properly 
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an 


silent. He was about to ask the second 
conventional question, ‘‘Where’s yout 
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maw?” when, as he squatted facing the 
wagon, he saw the edge of its canvas cover 
lifted from within, disclosing the long hair 
and the face of a woman against the pil- 
lows of the bed made under the bows. 
Chico noted her sunken cheeks and drawn 
mouth. 

‘‘Here’s sure another emigrant to jine 
the little bunch in yon lonesome last corral. 
Why, blamed ef she don’t appear to be 
plumb starvin’!”’ thought the cowboy who, 
acquainted with all the sorrows of the 
trail, saw at a glance the coffee-and-flour 
diet that sustained the healthy children 
was not sufficient here. He rose and would 
have spoken but the wagon-sheet dropped 
from the weak hand and hid the face. 

‘Your maw looks mighty puny to me,” 
said the cowboy, lowering his voice. 

“*Maw’s been sickly for a spell back in 
loway,”’ answered the boy. ‘‘We’re takin’ 
her to Blackfoot, Idaho, where we got a 
uncle. He writ for us to come right erlong. 
He farms some out there. Raises wheat an’ 
alfalfa; things grow at Blackfoot, Idaho. 
It aint like this here God-forsaken cow- 
country.” And he spat with manly con- 
tempt in the fire. 

Chico, having swallowed the last slap- 
jack, drew a sweat-dampened slab of 
tobacco from his pocket and gnawing off a 
chew, proffered the plug as if to an equal. 
The boy declined it reluctantly, appreciat- 
ing the delicate flattery of the action. 

‘I’m goin’ to strike for the nearest ferry 
on Green River in the mornin’,” said the 
head of the family. ‘‘I aim to git maw some 
medicine there if I kin, an’ trade off some- 
thing for some fresh meat—maw’s always 
wantin’ meat.” 

Chico nodded in approval. “I’m ridin’ 
a-ways on your road. I kin pilot you. But 
I don’t bank much on this here medicine 
racket, ’ceptin’ maybe a little mountain 
sage tea. There aint nothin’ like this here 
climate a-aidin’ of natur’, an’ beef briled 
on the coals for to recruit up the stren’th,” 
he declared emphatically. 

‘We aint got no medicine, ner no meat,” 
the little girl broke out sharply. “‘An’ we 
aint got no mon—” 

‘But we had some elk meat yesterday,” 
the boy interrupted the feminine betrayal 
of poverty. “It tasted just like beef; an’ 
maw said it was awful good.” 


Chico looked at him; elk meat in sum 
mer time! 

“Did you kill it?” he asked, his face 
expressionless. 

‘“*No,” replied the boy, disconsolately. 
“T aint got only a old muzzle-loadin’ shot 
gun an’ I aint killed nothin’ ’cept sage 
hens. We just lived on ’em till my shot give 
out. But I’ve got twelve buckshot in the 
left barre! for one of them ‘slow elk.’” 

Chico nearly rollec on the ground at the 
delicious unconsciousness of this. 

“He said they was ‘purty plentiful up 
here about the crossin’,’ an’ ‘if I watched 
out I was sure to get a good shot these here 
moonlight nights,’” continued the boy. 

“Who said that?” the cowboy asked 
quickly. 

“Why the man that give us the elk 
meat,’”’ the boy explained. “‘We met him 
two days ago down below Rongis travelin’ 
east.” 

“*T didn’t like the way he talked much,” 
said the sharp little girl. ‘‘ For I heard him 
say, ‘Moon er no moon, I kin always see 
to shoot ’em. An* when I asked him why 
he didn’t shoot ’em in daylight, he said the 
night was never so dark he couldn’t see to 
skin ’em, ‘bet yer sweet life, honey,’ that’s 
what he said. An’ he laughed kinder 
funny.” 

‘“‘But he mighty nigh emptied his flour 
sack into our’n,” said the loyal boy. {‘An’ 
he give us that coffee.” 

‘“‘An’ some tea for maw,” added the 
sharp little girl, softened. 

Chico, hearing of these acts, felt it im- 
possible to properly characterize the con- 
duct of the audacious unknown. As the 
kids’ rough and reckless benefactor, he 
felt a going-out of his heart to him; and 
there was a cord of sympathy between 
them, for the paper in his pocket was 
worthless for the present and he too was 
“busted.”” But he must do something for 
this starving woman, and that at once. He 
got on his feet. 

“T’ve always heerd,” he said, “that 
wild meat was good for sick folks. But 
don’t you never go huntin’ them eik. 
They’re sorter dangerous to monkey _ ith 
—leastways the slow kind is sure danger- 
ous. But I’m an old hunter an’ I seen some 
fresh sign just below the crossin’ as I was 
comin’ up, an’ I’m goin’ to try for meat.” 
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He loosened his six-shooter in its holster 
and vanished in the thicket before the 
boy could beg to be allowed to accom 
pany him. 

The full moon, swinging in the east 
above the Mule-shoe Ranch, faced him as 
he went down through the willows, step- 
ping slow and boldly upright in the little 
open spaces as if he courted all light upon 
his errand. 

The stamping of the steers, hanging 
vet about the water after the hot drive, 
came to him through the thicket screening 
them from his sight; and, drawing closer, 
he heard before him their startled and 
resistless rush through the willows. They 
were, indeed, of a game-like wildness, 
difficult and dangerous of approach on foot. 

Led on, then, by something of hunting 
ardor, his bold movement changed into a 
shadow-like slipping: he stooped over the 
shining sand of the crossing, stole by the 
silent tepee with its smoke-flap set against 
the night wind and its thin smoke vanish- 
ing slantingly off, and was drawn by the 
elusive dark shapes still on downward. He 
almost despaired of a shot, when the tops 
of a willow clump close in front of him 
waved with a crash. and a big four-year- 
old leaped out and pitched around facing 
him, with horns equaling an elk’s in 
spread, fair under the big moon. 

Uncertain whether to run or charge, for 
an instant he held his stately front still; 
Chico’s six-shocter flamed its startling 
streak on the night and that great bulk 
dropped. 

The report thundered on the stillness. 
Chico stood breathless while from all about 
him and around and above the crossing, 
mighty hoofs clacked and monster forms 
galloped out in the moonlight. They 
bunched in the bottom and all turning as 
one, every head was held erect with eyes 
fixed on him. He gave a quick jump to- 
ward them, and the frightened mass made 
a wild break for the rising ground. Their 
course lay directly for the little enclosure 
about the graves; and as they vanished 
over the swell, above the fainting thud of 
their hoofs, he heard the crash of the brit 
tle pole fence going down before their 
blindly mad rush 

The cowboy had bled and partly flayed 
his quarry and was stooping over, cutting 


off choice pieces, when be felt a touch on 
the shoulder. He sprang upright and, 
whirling about, saw the old Shoshone, who 
had stolen unheard upon him on mocca 
sined feet. 

His head was bare; the moon struck full 
on his wrinkled face shrewd with many 
years’ accumulated wisdom. 

“How!” rolled from his deep chest. It 
was his only word in good American; and, 
hearing its peculiar intonation and divin 
ing the suspicion that narrowed the an- 
cient’s wrinkled eyelids, Chico laughed. 

“Here, you, Injun,” he said, ‘“‘you want 
to savvy this thing straight. Him ketchum 
money in the mornin’,” and he pointed to 
the Mule-shoe Ranch. ‘“Injun heap 
ketchum meat tonight,’ he added and 
waved his hand in careless bestowal of 
some hundreds of pounds of it. 

His off-hand manner was impressive to 
savage astuteness; and his laugh rang true 
to the trained savage ear. The aged Sho 
shone’s attitude changed. He grinned his 
thanks; and before Chico could take up 
his load, he was off to his tepee to bring 
down his squaw in his haste to avail him 
self of the white man’s bounty. 

Staver was late striking out in the morn 
ing. The sun was up when, having suc 
ceeded in metamorphosing histwo post-hole 
diggers into the semblance of riders, he 
rode out the gateway accompanied by these 
spurless retainers to gather the scattered 
steers. 

Riding up the river, he came on the 
remains of the steer killed overnight. 
Words were useless and silence but con 
centrated his rage. But it found vent at the 
tepee. There he saw piles of beef cur .. 
strings, ready for drying; and while the 
squaw still hacked and sawed in adding to 
them, the old Shoshone stood erect and 
greeted Staver with a “How!” unusually 
deep and rounded. 

Staver, only too ready to accept the evi 
dence of his eyes, wasted no words on the 
Indian. Unbuckling his coiled rawhide 
rope from his saddle-shoulder, he pointed 
sternly to the convicting meat. The Sho 
shone solemnly held both innocent hands 
to the witness of the shining heaven—and 

at once his wrists were dextrously hitched 
in the loop of Staver’s rope and snubbed to 
the saddle-horn 
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The Shoshone stoic made no_ useless 
resistance. His blanket fell, his shoulders 
were exposed, fine and firm in his clinging 
buckskin shirt, and Staver commanded 
one of his clumsy followers to dismount 
ind ply the loose end of the rope. The 
heavv-limbed laborer was slow, but stirred 
i by Staver’s quickening eye, he gathered 
the rope and the squaw flung a fold of 
* her blanket over her face that she might 
not witness the indignity. 
The rawhide was swung aloft when the 
: vagon from wheeled into sight, 
oming for the ford. Chico, riding beside 
t, beheld the scene at the tepee and threw 
the steel to his horse. 
‘Here, let up on that !”’ he shouted. And 
eeing him fling his right hand to his hip 
s he tore up, Staver released the rope from 
his saddle-horn and reached for his six- 
shooter. But Chico drew only a folded 
slip of paper from his hip pocket. 
‘I beefed that Mule-shoe steer, Mr. 
Staver, an’ you can pay yourself for it out 
this check,” cried the cowboy; and he 
ded in vicarious atonement: ‘“‘ An’ while 
I'm about it I'll jest lay down the plunks 
-that yearlin’ we found beefed.by that 
er fellow—that blame josher who 
icked up with these here kids.” 
Staver was quick at coupling things; his 
face lost its sneer at the cowboy’s last 


above 
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words. His eyes avoided the Indian and 
rested on the wagon drawing near. The 
boy was driving at a trot to be in “‘the 
argument;” the little girl on the seat by 
him looked down with frightened eyes; and 
behind them Staver saw, under the raised 
sheet, the long hair and the face of a 
woman making the like appeal to him as to 
Chico. He drew his bill-book from his 
pocket, placed the check in it methodically 
and counted out six twenty-dollar bills in 
the astonished cowboy’s hand. 

““There’s your three months’ wages,”’ 
he said. ‘Say, Chico, you blow in this for 
me on the road,” he added, with a signifi 
cant look at the wagon, shoving another 
twenty in Chico’s hand. 


The wagon presently was toiling up the 
pull across the river on its westward way. 
Chico, riding beside it, looked back over 
his saddle cantle. He saw the squaw bent 
again by the tepee, cutting up meat. The 
old Shoshone stood by her, fixed and tall 
in his blanket. The two post-hole diggers 
had got from their chafing saddles and 
were plodding on foot before their horses 
cown to the ranch. Then Chico’s eyes, 
sweeping the wild setting of the drama for 
the principal actor ere the hill hid all, dis 
covered Staver, off his horse, repairing the 
broken fence about the graves. 


The Graft and the Craft 


BY HENRY OYEN 


It was late in the afternoon when the 


of the National Savings Bank failure 
ke loose, and the managing editor gave 
t to just one monumental bellow: 
Get Luther!” 
hen he subsided and waited preperly 
Luther to appear, for it was a big 
, the biggest story of that and many 
r days, and, moreover, it possessed, 
les, other things that look good in the 
| lines: the always fecund and inspir- 
background of Human Interest in the 
e of the Widow and Orphan Deposi- 
So the managing editor demanded 
er; it was one of those affairs in which 
er, of all men, shone with particular 








effulgence. Luther was the star of the staff. 
He was a special writer, so sublimated as 
to have a room all for himself; and there is 
no word beyond this for a man on the staff 
of the Chastiser. 

Luther was no ordinary man. He was a 
Genius—and a good reporter. 

Once upon a time, long, long ago, when 
his soul was white and tender, he had 
dreamed madly of great things with his 
name above them and had owned and 
nursed ideals. Had this been all, it might 
have gone well with him, but he also 


_possessed the fatal instinct of news-finding 


and the managing editor noted it; and so 
the paper swallowed him, dreams, soul and 
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all, as papers have a way of doing when 
they find men of peculiar value to them; 
and now when he thought of the days of 
the great ambitions he laughed unpleas- 
antly and swore a little, after the manner 
of those who are damned, and know it, and 
care not. 

The managing editor respected him 
greatly, and consequently loaded him un- 
mercifully with work of many kinds. Did 
a man, over in the dark, unknown dis- 
tricts of the city, beat his wife so immoder- 
ately as to bring him into contact with the 
police—Luther promptly sat down in his 
weak-backed chair and found new phrases 
for “hulking brute,” and ‘“‘petite and 
delicate woman.”’ Did an apartment build- 
ing suffer a fire-scare—Luther retired to 
his room and told of the ‘“‘mad efforts” of 
the “panic-stricken occupants” to find their 
way out through the “suffocating smoke,” 
and made romance of the rescue of the 
servant girl from the second story window. 
Or did a public official disagree with the 
well-defined policy of the Chastiser, then 
Luther, and no one else, was delegated to 
show, in a “‘news-story,” how said official 
was a dastardly party miscreant, corserv- 
ing his own and his henchman’s interests 
at the cost of those whom he was sworn to 
serve. And so it was natural that the bank- 
crash story should come to him. 

The managing editor spoke with what 
his biographers will call “firmness.” 

“Awful nasty mess they’ve made of 
things over there. Bad business—rotten 
business, understand? That’s the key-note 
of the story. Loans without security; poor 
bookkeeping; using cash that should not 
have been touched—loose all the way 
around. Golsen is the big man of the bank 
—stockholder and director—but he’s let 
the other people run things, understand? 
It’s the officials who’re in the wrong. They- 
’re shy, weak. They’ve balled things up for 
half a million, at least. Been a little off- 
color. Be closed tomorrow. No saying just 
where the thing will end. Idea of today’s 
story is the inefficiency of a lot of people 
who’re running banks: not fit to be 
trusted with nickels and getting millions 
in deposits. Hansen’s the man—president, 
you know. Leave Golsen alone, except for 
allowing such dubs to run things for him. 
Stir the two spots in the financial clique 





generally; things have been coming too 
easy for them the last two years, anyhow. 
You'll find it all in the flimsy here; had 
half a dozen men chasing it into shape. 
But you get more; get lots more! And 
hurry it! Get out, now.” 

Luther ran hastily through the work 
of the other reporters and the reports from 
the news bureau as he went out. He knew 
what they had to tell; the story was ob 
vious now, at least his side of the story. 
The situation was an old one; savings 
banks had failed just so before in his 
career, and the fundamental facts were 
the same in all cases. But here was much 
red meat for a special writer to feed upon, 
he saw as he read, for those concerned, 
while not mammoths in the world of 
finance, bore names synonymous with 
Honor, Ability, and Safety, in the vocabu 
lary of their circle. There was Hansen: a 
gray, cold-blooded man, whose church 
boasted two professional sopranos and 
whose name was seldom missing from the 
lists that stood for what was representative 
of the city. There were two or three others 
of like caliber. And over and through their 
business life of the last year the serpent 
Graft had trailed its slimy folds in many 
devious, up-to-date ways. Wherefore, 
Luther was mildly happy, for to the stir 
ring of such folds was the front page of the 
Chastiser madly consecrated. 

Luther read on and walked and pursed 
his lips. He mut!tiplied possibilities into 
probabilities, probablities into facts, and, 
lo! what a story he would have if it came 
out just as he saw it. He thought of an 
other such story that he had worked on. 
He remembered how one prominent citi 
zen had shaved his gray beard and run for 
cover some place up in Canada at the 
publication of that story. Also what the 
managing editor had said. They were in 
teresting, these stories of financial en 
tanglement; a man never knew just what 
he would find when once he began to probe. 

Luther went swiftly to a large office 
building in LaSalle street. There was just 
one man for him to see, considering the 
value of the story. That man was Golsen. 
He was the real power behind the throne. 
Golsen, the smooth, inaccessible king of 
money, who refused to talk to ordinary 
reporters and who knew more about the 
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r spoke witl 


inside workings of the street than 
in in the world. But Luther knew 
ind Golsen knew Luther. He would 
Luther. Other reporters might see 
n and the other dummies; the Genius 
see the King. 
the slickly furnished offices on the 
loor had nothing for him. A bald- 
private secretary with tired eyes 
ed the outer office with all lights 
‘, for it was in the afternoon and 
was heavy, but the private office 
served as a sanctum for the king 
rk and tightly closed, and the pri- 
retary was very sorry but Mr. Gol- 
| suddenly been called out of town. 
not really know where— 
ll him it’s Luther of the Chastiser,” 
e genius unfeelingly. 
secretary begged Mr. Luther’s par- 
it he already had said that Mr. Gol- 
out of town. He was called away 
ly, and the secretary was sure he 
t know— 
e me his phone number.’ 


’ 
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The secretary remonstrated mildly. ‘I 
was about to say again that I do not know 
where Mr. Golsen is. I—’ 

“How long has he been away?” 

“He left the office at three. It is four 
now, so he has been away an hour.”’ The 
secretary’s dignity was aroused. 

“Exactly. And he went out of town 
without making any statement about his 
bank or leaving his address. I suppose he 
isn’t interested.” 

The private secretary would much rather 
have died than be forced into a personal 
declaration. 

“Mr Golsen never talks to reporters.” 

*‘ Awfully inconsiderate of Mr. Golsen, 
I’m sure,” said Luther, pleasantly. 

He glanced about indifferently, thanked 
the secretary, and went out. When he 
reached the hall he smiled sweetly to him- 
self, as a man may do when he is well 
satisfied with his work, and in the elevator 
he chuckled. Golsen out of town at such a 
time; Golsen leaving his puppets to tell the 
story of the bank crash without his direct 
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and; Golsen, the leader, skipping at 
moment like this! It \ too bar Care 
( ot (sx Ise very <¢ el a O0T 


rk on the part of the private secretary, 


ery poor work. 


or I 
entered the offices of Golse 1 el 
Fe the ecretal ) ¢ i It 
If you can get into c icat 
ith Mr. Golsen in any wav, please as! 

him, for me, if he wishes to say anything 
about the new name that has been brought 
to the bank failure,” he said. ** Just ask 
hat: if he wishes to talk about the 


ne that has been brought in bv the 
test developments. Tell him that Luther 
f the Chustiser came up here to talk to 


ibout it—if you can reach him.” 


much louder than -his usual tone of voice, 
much louder than was necessary to make 
the secretarv hear; so loud, in fact, that a 
man must have been poorly equipped as 
to ears to be inywhere in the office and 
fail to hear distinctly every word that was 
ittered 
Mr. Golsen is out of town,” said the 
rivate secretary, ‘‘and I do not know how 
lo Tea h him.” 

Luther went back to the office 

Golsen’s hiding, and the rest of ’em 
don’t know anvthing more than I had to 
with,”’ he said. 

‘Of course,” said the managing editor. 

Anvthing new?” 

No.” 

‘Well, you’ve got enough, haven’t you? 
Had almost enough before you went out. 
All right. Write it without Golsen, then. 
Knock it out in a hurry.” 

Duly armed with notes, clippings, and 
cigarets the genius retired to his little room 
and closed the door. The story was out 
lined before him, the editor was waiting 
to take his copy, the artists were making 
pic tures, the linotpye men were ready to 
put the story in type, the tension of the 
office waiting for a big story was evident 
to even the rawest man on the staff; but 
Luther did not write. Instead, he sat idly 


j 


before his desk, his hands behind his head, 


the cigaret smoke filling the atmosphere 
ot the 0 to its usual consistency, the 
latte Ol the low il room coming in to him 


sort of ragged inspiration, the prec ious 
minutes fading away with nothing done 
Five minutes ticked awavand he sat thus 
len minutes went, and still he did not 
vrite. Eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
went—and at the fifteenth he threw away 
his cigaret with a grunt, pulled forth the 
creaky machine, inserted copy-paper, and 
ruck the spacer. 
And ther the door opened softly and the 
private secretary of Mr. Golsen entered the 
Mr. Golsen,” said he, ‘‘has suddenly 
returned to the office and says that he will 
sce Vou at once.” 

The big building was growing dark and 
empty when Luther rang for the elevator 
As he went down the long hall he noticed 
that there were no lights in the other 
suites; the floor was deserted save for the 
offices of Golsen. 

Golsen was in and was glad to see him 
He was big and heavy and strong, but 
there was that about him now which told 
that he was not entirely at ease. 

‘“*T sent for you, yves,”’ he said. ‘ Just got 
back. How d’youdo today? How are vou?” 

Luther felt the folds of the fat damp 
hands closed over his own thin fingers and 
divined the amount of warmth intended 
to be conveved by the greeting. Also, he 
felt the hand trembling slightly. 

“Bad heart, and very much worried,” 
he ruminated. ‘‘Wonder how much there 
is to this thing that hasn’t been told 

“Sit down—sit down.”’ Golsen waved 
him to a chair. “Have a cigar, have a 
match. These cigars are all right; just 
got them at the club.”’ He grinned agree- 
ably, when Luther refused. ‘‘ Not smok 
ing, eh? All right—all right. *Spose I 
ought to drop it once in awhile my self, 
but I don’t do it. Kill me some dav, I 
‘spose. I—hm—I ’spose your paper’s 
going to make a big scare-head out of the 
trouble the bank’s in?” 

“Tt’s a big story,” returned Luther 

“How big?” _ 


Before replying, Luther took a long 


‘It’s the biggest thing that’s broken 


loose in the street for five vears,”’ he said 
slowly Absolutely the biggest 
Oh, pshaw! What are vou talking 
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how mut h of a SLOry have 


Well, 


1 ZOU: 
Who2 Me? Well—l’ve got the whole 
all of it—more than any other paper 

he city.” 
Golsen scrutinized his 


smoked and 


nd blinked. 
Luther sat far back in his chair, his right 
folded over his lips, his eyes 

carding the banker curiously. 


DRAWN BY HOWARD V. BROWN 
e Genius sat 
\\ hat are you going to say, Mr. Golsen 
he asked finally. 
sen puffed thrice. Looking sidewise 
that Luther had removed his finger 
his lips and was smiling slightly. 
nalyzed the smile between puffs: 
is triumph in it, yes, and a trace 
Luther magnanimous. It 
omforting, that smile. 
|, I was going to say this: That I 
put just one man right in this 


ecause things look as if they were 


things: 


Was 
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against him much more than they really 
are. You know who I mean: my wife’s 
brother, Sammy Eckerson.” 

“Eckerson !” ejaculated Luther. 

And the next instant he bit his tongue 
and cursed himself inwardly. Eckerson 
was president of the Third Trust Com 
pany, another of Golsen’s institutions, and 
not the faintest breath of rumor had con 
nected him in any way with the failure of 


at een 
» zee 
- 


imp and drooping 


the savings bank. The unexpected men- 
tion of his name was so full of portent that 
it threw even the usually self-controlled 
Luther off his guard, quite as if he had 
been a cub on his first assignment. He had 
hoped for new developments, but he had 
not hoped to have the earth shaken. 
“Hell!” said Golsen expressively. He 
arose, glared fiercely at the Genius, spun 
clumsily on his feet, and walked to the 
nearest window. The cigar fell to the floor, 
bitten squarely off, and the banker spat 
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Do vou want to inything, Mr 


Golsen swu oy round | came bac k 


‘Sit down—sit down,” he said. He 
was laughing a little, now, but there was 
nothing heart bout the laugh. Only Gol 


sen always preferred laughter to cursing 
vhen he had control of himself. 

Luther continued to stand. 

‘Are you going to talk, or—” 

‘Oh, sit down! Of course ’'m going to 
talk. D’vou think I want you to run all 
over town getting a cock-and-bull yarn 

bout something that I’ve tipped off my 
elf? Sit down while I light a fresh one.”’ 

It t Golsen a long time to light that 

Somehow, the matches persisted in 

- the cigar refused to draw, or 

urn evenly. It was two minutes 

beiore it Ol! to the financier’s com 
plete satisfaction. Many things can be run 
over and decided in two minutes under 


tre { circumstances. Golsen decided 
upon one thing—one big thing, in this 
time Golsen had bought men before. 

‘Are you sure that you don’t want to 
smoke?” he asked solicitously. And then 
he be n to explai 


[t was a most efficient sort of an ex 
planation, one of the kind that had made 
Golsen famous at stockholders’ meetings. 


The stor s told true to the word, yet so 
skillfully w it all put forward that the 
brutal facts appeared less incriminating, 
and mitigating circumstances rendered 
all thir in a favorable light. In any one 
less sophisticated and cool of brain than 
an old reporter the explanation must 
surely have aroused a feeling of pity for 
Eckerson, as a man considerably pursued 
by misfortune in his spec—er—business 
venture and one who meant to do right 


and well ll ll that he undertook, but who 
in this one little instance had been cruelly 
thwarted by circumstances. 

Luther sat and grinned silently, and in 
the end the Story of how Eckerson had 
wrecked the bank was his. 

Eckerson—and no one else. Hansen and 
the others were mere figure-heads. They 


had fulfilled their purpose by sitting still 


with folded hands and tightly closed eyes 


while Eckerson, cloaked by their names 
ind rendered powerful by his connection 
with Golsen, had drawn ruthlessly upon 
the resources of the savings bank in order 
to pull himself through several disastrous 
enterprises .connected with the Third 
Trust Company. Of course they had been 
only temporary loans: positive provision 
made for their return before the existence 
of the notes should become known and all 
that; but things had gone sadly wrong with 
kx kerson, and he was forced to choose 
between ruining the bank and the trust 
company. The bank was the less important 
institution, from the street point of view, 
therefore, had come the crash. It was all 
quite simple, all a part of the day’s tale of 
business happenings. 

If the story had been big before, it was 
colossal now. Even Luther was stirred as 
he contemplated its magnificence. 

‘*But,”? said Golsen, ‘‘there are about 
five hundred good reasons why this story 
should never be published. In the first 
place, it will mean trouble for the trust 
company, just as much trouble as the 
bank has got on its hands now. It will cost 
a whole lot of poor people a lot of mone; 
besides the stockholders, and in two days 
we can heve things fixed so that the trust 
company will be in good shape, and so the 
depositors in the bank will be compara 
tively safe—if this story is not printed. lf 
it is printed—look at all the trouble that 
will follow! It should not be printed ! It 
would be a crime to print it!” 

“Talk to the managing editor, then.”’ 

Golsen shrugged his fat shoulders. 

“T know him—a crazy man. Sensation ! 
What else does he want? He eats sensation. 
This is sensation; it will sell thousands of 
his papers. He would print it if it knocked 
the city into an ash-heap. But you’re sen 
sible; you aren’t selling papers. You can 
see just how much damage this story would 
do, can’t you?” 

Luther laughed harshly. ‘“‘Too bad 
Eckerson didn’t think of that before he 
began to milk the bank.”’ 

““Oh, of course. But for God’s sake be 
sensible—be sensible! This story isn’t such 
a hell of a big thing to you. You'll write it 
tonight, it’ll be printed tomorrow, and the 
day after you'll be off on something else, 


and never bother about this again as long 
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A prominent c 


ou live. And look at the people you'll 
by publishing it—and the people 

‘ve got money in these institutions. 
les, there’s my wife. You know how 

her health is, almost an invalid all the 

e. To have this get out about Sammy 
| just about finish her,” 

He arose, waved his cigar, and sat down. 

It’s a crime for you fellows to print 
; like this—a crime, I tell you.” 

What’s wrecking banks?” asked Lu- 

ildly. 

Very hard luck in this case, nothing 
I defy you to show me where there’s 
inything else.” 

\Vhat would it be for me to throw my 
r down on this story?” 

Pooh! What would your paper do to 
{ it was to its advantage to do it—if it 
make money by doing it? Throw you 

so hard that you’d never get up 
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tizen had shaved his beard and run for cover 


again. What does everybody do to every- 
body else nowadays—when it pays them 
to do it?” 

There was a pause. 

“Luther,” suddenly and harshly, “how 
long you been in the newspaper business?” 

“Thirteen years. Why?” 

“How much you got ahead?” 

Luther sneered, but he answered truth- 
fully: “‘My next week’s salary, when I 
draw it.” 

Golsen rolled his cigar between his lips 
and watched narrowly, but Luther made 
no sign to show that the significance of the 
conversation had broken in upon him. 

“Funny thing you never got into this 
game like some of your fellows. You cer- 
tainly got lots of chances. You could be 
well fixed now.” 

“How do you mean?” Luther appar- 
ently was all guilelessness, but Golsen 
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shifted nervously in his chair The chair 


vas too small for him, or he was too large 
for the chair, for he wa por ou isly un 
omfortabk 


‘Tips! Any amount of ’em_ flying 
iround loose, when you're in right, like 
V< ire ” 

| ithe ventures no comment but 
ap rently he w vaiting for the other t 
go on. 


Golsen cleared his throat. 

‘For instance, there’s National Lead 
goul eto be 125 next week and you can buy 
it for 80 now. That’s one of our big iines 
you know 

‘What good would anything like that 


ace nd 
Li 1 Li it Ss some place Why ou 
could fi t here National Lead 
Lor 0 K \ 

He nodded suggestively, but Luther 
continued t ook on as coldh as before. 


] lee ] ? - : — 
Golsen grew a little more uncomfortabl 


: . aa as “a oy 
This was a new kind of man to deal with. 


‘Of course, ten thousand isn’t so much, 
but it’s a start, and National Lead’s paving 
well; and as I say it'll be 125 next week 
sure. Don’t misunderstand me; no names 
used or an\ papers SI] med. Sort « fa deal 
between friends, vou know. It’s easy to 
put these things through between friends, 
Mr. Luther. Pler lt) of it gou g on every 
day.” 

Still no word from Luther, still the non- 
committal expression. Golsen’s cigar had 
gone out, but he chewed it vigorously. 
was warm in the room, for Golsen tugge 
heavily at his collar. Then came the offer 
ugly—mena 

; near a whisper: 

‘Mr. Luther, there’s that much Na 
tional Lead in the upper left hand drawer 
of that desk 
cn the ground floor with us! We’re right, 
and we can fix you up right—in a way to 
miss nothing good that’s going. [ll give it 
to you now, send it up to vou, Or any way 


the half open one. Come in 


you say 
And still the Genius sat limp and droop- 
ing in the big chair, regarding the oilv 


opulence of Golsen in the same old way. 
Golsen breathed easier. The man had not 
exploded it the offer; there was still hope. 
But Luther arose slowly and took up 
his hat. He knew what he wanted to say. 
He wanted to say: ‘* No, thanks, I’m not 
in vour line of business.”’ But he didn’t say 
it. He didn’t say anything of the kind. It 
SO big, and he Was so absolut tel) broke. 
‘Good evening,” he said sharply, and 
started toward the door. 
3ack of him Golsen noted all things and 
felt better. He had often tor hati: the 
purchase of men and he knew when a 
man’s price had been reached, if it could 
} 


‘Think it over,” he called cheerily. 
‘Don’t be ina hurry. I'll be here for hours, 
yet; lots of time, you know. Think it all 
over. Things look a lot different some 
times when you stop to think ’em over 





To himself he chuckled, ‘‘He’ll be 
back,” and he began to count the minutes 

Luther stopped when he reached the 
street and looked about curiously. It was 
half dark and half light and the street, 

ter the manner of its kind, was dead and 
cold after the day’s white heat activity. 
Before him, at the end of the block, lay the 
board of trade building and up in the 
tower the dimly lighted clock looked down 
pon the surrounding monuments to 
money, and Luther wondered how many 
Eckersons there were within sight of it on 

busy day. And how many Golsens—and 
so he thought again of what was in the 
upper left hand drawer upstairs. 

He lit a cigaret and moved in the direc 
tion of the clock. Now this was wrong, for 
as everybody knows there are no news 
paper offices in the direction of the board 
of trade, and he vy under orders to hurry, 
hurry ba k. But i smoked and went on. 

Of course he had been up against these 
things before; but they had all been small 
ones, and rather had served to furnish 
him with amusement than to cause him 
any trouble. There had never been one 
upon which he had wasted a serious 
thought; not even that one at Springfield, 
when the state senator took him buggy 
riding out into the country with a long, fat 
envelope in the seat between them. He had 


always laughed at these things; but now 
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new just how men felt when the temp- 
had reached them, and he knew the 
fference between himself and those whom 
he knew had fallen—he was higher pric ed. 
He didn’ laugh now; Golsen had reac hed 
his price. 

Being a genius, his thoughts are to be 
ardoned for the queer turn they took. He 
vished, possibly for the first time in his 
life, that he was married. He was terribly 
lonesome, and if he had had a wife—a 

fe who knew that he was fully as capable 

f wrong-doing as a god—it would have 
een easier. A ¢ ouple of kids, too, possibly. 
Yes, two kids, boy and girl. ‘‘ Dada, what 

kes ’ese ’icked men steal money an’ det 
ted?” Yes, the kids, too; they helped a 


} 


Luther’s imagination ran swiftly, and 
little effort, as a special writer’s im- 
tion should run. He pressed the but 
the imagination did the rest. He had 

ldren on his knee, had them boast 
the sterling character of their father, 
r curly ringlets brushing his cheek 
reached Noonan’s place on the 
Chere he looked into the big win- 
the children faded away before 

e saw therein. He was whiter than 
nd there were long hollows in his 
\ little hard lump of muscle was 
orner of each jaw, and his mouth 

ll, and round, and ugly. The look 

eves was that of a man who has lost 
Yes, he needed help, all right. 


He had never noticed it before, but now 
that he was aging rapidly. He 


d really ill, broken down, decrepit, 
He was thirty-five—thirty-five in 
nd much more in reality for he had 
pared himself, and to such the pro- 
is merciless. He would never be any- 
it a reporter, never anything but a 
llar-a-week slave. And some day he 
fail, and then he would be out. Of 
e there would be other papers. But 
v he would lose his grip utterly. 
seen plenty go that way, good 
too, and there was no reason to sup- 
it he would be more favored than 
How much longer would he keep his 
He feared to guess; it could not be 
gy. Then what? Then—nothing. 
this story without 


Was a gol d 


mn. What was the use? 
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“What’s doing—anything new in the 
bank failure?” asked the oily Peter behind 
the bar. ‘‘ You’re handling that, aint you?” 

‘‘Nothing new,” said Luther without 
paying strict attention. “Anybody been in 
lately?” 

“Not just lately. Lots of ’em in ’bout an 
hour ago. Oh, yes, that new man on the 
Times just left. In here telling ’bout the 
swell story he had on that South Side 
divorce case. All up in the air *bout it 
cause the boss sent him a nice note on it.” 

Luther nodded over his drink. ‘‘ That 
was quite right of the young man, con 
sidering that he’s new. I wouldn’t give a 
nickel for one who wouldn’t get excited 
over a good story—when he’s new. Any 
body else?” 

“Dakin and Cannell was in ’bout an 
hour ago. They’re doing the same stunt 
you’re on—the bank failure. They was 
askin’ ’bout you.” 

“What did they ask?”’ 

** Just where you Was al ‘Thev was goin’ 
home.” 

‘Going home?” 

“Sure. Anyhow that’s what they said 
They was through for the day.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Peter spoke again, but Luther, strangely 
paid no attention. He was looking intently 
down at a spot in the floor before the bar, 
and although Pete repeated his question 
he received no answer. So steadfastly did 
he regard the floor that Pete, as he watched, 
realized there must be something of 
peculiar interest to be seen there, so, care 
fully, he drew himself up over the mahog 
any and craned his neck forward till the 
floor was within his scope of vision. But 
there was nothing there for Pete to see 
the floor was clean and well-polished, the 
cuspidors were in their proper places. 
Peter was to be pardoned for wondering 
what was the matter with Mr. Luther. 

So Cannell and Dakin had gone home. 
They had written their stories of the bank 
failure for their respective papers, had 
turned in their copy, had met and gone 
to Noonan’s for a drink, and were now on 
the Elevated bound for their homes, satis- 
fied, and perhaps a little puffed, with the 
consciousness of good work done on a big 
y. Of course they had a right to feel 
good; it was a big story, and they were 


story 








good men. They had made good copy out 
of this stor What a story it was to make 
good copy out of! Everything that a big 
story should have it had in abundance: 
mystery, names, figures, all prominent 
enough to create consternation, and all in- 
volved and inter-woven in exa tly the 
manner to delight a good reporter. It was 
gvreat—even the SLOry that Dakin and 
Cannell had to write was great, and the 
real story! Luther stiffened up a little. He 
had a scoop on the real story! 

He looked at his watch. What had hap 
pened to him? What was he doing in 
Noonan’s at this time of the evening with 

coop like this in his pocket? Had he gone 
to sleep on the story? He must have gone 
to sleep like a common dub who didn’t 
have news instinct enough to see what the 
story meant! He was running for the door 
before the watch was back in his por ket. 

[here was a cab at the curb. Luther was 
in it when the driver saw him. 

‘To the Chastiser office in one grand 
hurry !” 

He didn’t pay the cab-man. He left him 
bewildered and angry at the office door 
nd ran in through the business office up 

irs to his little room. He fell into the 
weak-backed chair as easily as an old 





( avalry man goes into the saddle. He pulled 
forth the creaky machine with a slam. 

“Samuel Eckerson, president of the 
Third Trust Company, is the man respon 
sible for the wrecking of the National 
avings Bank which yesterday failed for 
$500,000. Edward W. Golsen, chief stock- 
holder of both of the involved institutions 
and brother-in-law of Eckerson, admitted 
this in an interview to a reporter for The 
Chastiser late last evening.” 

He looked over the paragraph carefully 
before going further. He decided that it 
was well and good. It told just what he 
wanted to tell and nothing more. It was as 
it should be. 

Then the typewriter hummed and 
rattled and squeaked, and sheet after sheet 
of copy paper ran in and out, and the story 
of ‘‘Financial Treachery in High Circles” 
became a reality. The frenzy of the craft 
was upon Luther. There was nothing in the 
world but the story; nothing worthy of 
thought in the whole universe save its 
proper development and telling. He gloated 
as he wrote. What a story it was! And 
how he could handle it! 

Men came into his room and went out 
again. Luther never saw them. 

‘Run it to the limit!”’ shrieked a mad- 


Sf. 








dened managing editor. “I know—I 
know!” grunted Luther; and he never 
ceased writing until the final period was 
in its place. 

Minutes after he was through, after they 
had taken the last sheet of copy from his 
desk, after the linotype men upstairs were 
casting his words in molten metal, he 
at alone and searched his por kets for 
matches and remembered something. It 

s something that he had heard long, long 

o. so long ago it seemed that he remem 
ered it but indistinctly. It didn’t arouse 

feeling in him now; it did nothing more 
rious than to stir his curiosity. He won- 
red why it ever had affected him. 
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“There’s that much in the upper 
left-hand drawer the half open one 
. . . Come in on the ground floor with us 
... Ill give it to you now send it 
up to you, or any way you say.” 

Luther laughed audibly. He had done 
his work and he knew that it was good, and 
how near, thought he, he had been to—He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hey, fellow!” cackled Curly, the office 
boy, coming in to beg cigarets, ‘another 
Scoop, eh? How’d yeh have the heart to do 
it? Getting to be one of these hero-guys dat 
you write about, yerself, aint yeh?” 

‘‘Come on, runt, get out of here,’’ said 
the Genius severely. 


Vitriol, the Pensioner 


BY JACKSON B. CORBET, JR. 


wearily among the other dogs 

crude shelter ut by his 
ursuit across the white desert of 
it unmindful of his exhaustion or 
rheumatism which racked his stiff 
ts. He was content. In the morning 
iid be back in the half-frozen 

laboring with the other ‘‘ work 

knowing again the mad excite- 
ff the trail to which he had been 


worn <¢ 


nd bred. 
\t first it had been nice to rest, to doze 
long in the sunshine or by the stove, 
ring no longer the labored breathing of 
behind him or his master’s 
commands with their strange in 
ng of picturesque oaths. In a dim 
he had realized this the previous 


y 


vhen the stampeder instead of 
ng him because of his failing 


th had installed him as a pensioner 
home at Dawson. 
\We suffered together on the 
ede,’ the man had said, affection- 
eing the fierce old husky who had 
hmitted to the caressing touch of 
hand, ‘“‘and now when you’re 
all in, I won’t fling you overboard, 


big 


Vitriol, who was more wolf than 
id settled down apparently to days 
eness for the brief span of existence 





still left him. But with the approach of the 
next winter, there had subtle 
change. He had begun to dream of the 
barren highways, of the days in the icy 
harness, of the nights in his corner of the 
windy dog tent, of the badly cooked mess 
of mush and bacon which had 
formed his fare, of the toil, the hardship, 
the splendid recklessness of the great 
stampede in which he had played his part. 

Not, however, until his master’s sudden 
departure on another wintry dash across 
the snow wastes had his longing for the 
trail taken definite form. From the log 
cabin’s front porch where he was chained, 
Vitriol had seen him leave and had known 
from the queer glitter in the man’s eves 
what his departure presaged. Then the 
old trail-hunger suddenly had filled him 
and he had raged impotently at his chain, 
for a strange dog headed the team in the 
place of leadership which he himself had 
held for years. 

But—he exulted in the memory of i 
they had reckoned without the diabolical 
cunning of the wolf-dog when they chained 
him up so securely. Two nights running, 
from darkness to dawn, he baved the cold, 
Arctic meon with his weird wolf cry and 
on the third night the man’s wife, weary 
for sleep, unloosened his fetters 
angrily bade him “Be gone!’ 


come a 


grease 


and 





So he had trailed his master along the 
winter highway, leaving the beaten path 
vhere the stampeder, cutting loose from 
the other gold seekers, plunged alone with 
his team into the labyrinth of frozen hills 
It was an old trick of his, Vitriol knew, to 
take a short cut across country with a con 
temptuous disregard of the attending 
peril. Twice before they had nearly per 
ished on such a venture; it was foolhardy, 
but then—the fierce old wolf-dog liked the 


tampeder for his boldness. 


The man sat on the sled-load, alter- 
nately scowling at a rough map which he 
had smoothed out on his knee and study 

y to no purpose—the crests 
of the lifeless hills which hemmed in the 
horizon. It was the morning of the fifth 
dav after the huskv’s arrival at the dog 


ing—evidently 


tent. The food supply had given out on the 
previous evening and Vitriol, watching the 
stampeder’s face, knew from past ex 
perience that their condition was on the 
eve of becoming desperate unless they 
should soon make their destination. 

The wolf-dog stood apart from the team 
which, already harnessed, awaited im 
patiently the order to “‘mush.” He had 
been bitterly disappointed. The stampeder 
had steadily refused to allow him to share 
the burden of the other dogs and ea h dav 
he was compelled to follow in the rear of 
the little cavalcade, though—waiving his 
deep cunning as a leader—willingly would 
he have taken the meanest place in the 
line where brute strength alone counted. 
He had become resigned, however. He 
had some consolation; his rheumatism, 
which had grown slightly better the sum- 
mer before, showed at present no sign of 
becoming worse, and moreover he was 
again of the trail, the winding, narrow, 
snaky, perilous trail, which, to him, meant 
life. 

Now, as his cold, half menat ing eves 
watched the stampeder, his wolf blood 
thrilled with the hope that the man would 
be forced to fall back on his great sagacity 
in finding the hidden way. He could see 
that the stampeder, while still unweakened 
by his short period of hunger, already was 
beginning to feel the effects of the tre 
mendous pace at which they had been 
advancing across the wilderness; he showed 
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it in the humped shoulders, in the grim set 
of the lean jaws, but most of all, to the 
silent watcher, he showed it in the new 
dread in his eyes which for the moment 
had lost the old familiar gold glitter. 

The pensioner glanced back over the 
country through which they had already 


passed. Snow had fallen earlier in the 
morming, blotting out their tracks on the 
homeward trail, and the expanse of hills 
showed white and unbroken. The knowl 


edge filled him with a savage jov. If the 
stampeder were lost he could never re 
The team Was 
composed of young workers of strange 
breeds brought to the sub-Arctic from some 
distant country and therefore lacking the 
northern wolf-dog’s peculiar power of 
remembering for years the route of a trail 
over which he had once passed no matter 
how hopelessly it might be lost beneath 
the drifting resumed _ his 
observation of the stampeder with con 
siderable satisfaction, for he knew that if 
it came to the worst and, defeated, the 
sought the back trail, there was only one 
who could guide the way home and that 


trace his steps unassisted. 


snows. He 


one was himself. 

But there was to be no turning back 
just yet; the glitter had suddenly returned 
to the man’s eves; he had stepped deter 
minedly to the gee pole and the next in 
stant his voice rang firm and vibrant. 

‘Mush, boys,” he shouted and the dogs 
strained forward in the harness. 

The wolf-dog stalked in the rear, watch 
ing his successor in the leadership of the 
team with something of friendliness in the 
neutral coldness of his glance. He had felt 
a certain resentment, at first, against 
Frank, the huge unshapely, ill-tempered 
mongrel, who had displaced him, but it 
soon vanished. A meaner, more spite 
ful mongrel he had rarely met; he seemed 
at war with everyone; he had kept the dog 
tent in an uproar for days; he had snapped 
at the man’s hand—which was supposed to 
be solely a husky trick—when it had 
held out food to him, and yet somewhere 
beneath his ungainly surface, Vitriol felt, 
dwelt a self-reliance that he had 
known except among the members of his 
own race. Of one thing at least he 
sure, the mongrel was a hard, obstinate 
worker and possessed of enormous strength. 


never 


Was 











His leadership at times was terribly crude; 

ly the day before he had overturned the 
Jed twice through his ignorance of trail 
nowledge, but the stubborn grit with 
which he pulled on the traces and broke 
trail for the other dogs proved that the 
man had not erred in selecting him to head 
the team on the present venture. 

With every mile they traveled, the hills, 


vhich were gradually becoming larger, 
grew more 
roken and ab 
rupt until the 


trip became a 
succession ol 
climbs 
nd steep de 
ents that told 
eavily on the 
orkers, but Vit 
riol, studying 
each detail of the 
land 
pe, followed 
ontentedly in 
e rear. The 
notony of the 
rch brought 
k distant 
emories of his 


inding 


irren 


t long mush 
1en as the 
der of an In 

dog team 


he had crossed 
e precipitous 
Rockies from the prawn ey vA-TIER BARNES 
Mackenzie river 
rion, the home 
the husky, into the mighty basin of the 
Yukon. After their descent from the tow- 
r peaks they had passed through such 
untry as this before reaching the more 
ilar hills of the Klondike. Then he had 
en in the strength of his youth, tireless, 
ressive and filled with a savage energy. 
e thought of it now served to fire his 
rce old blood. It had been so different 
m that last terrible stampede which had 
ked his strength but had not tamed 
spirit. 
\ sudden note of uncertainty in the 
’s voice as he yelled his commands 
the old leader’s thoughts back to the 


ent. For miles as they toiled along 





Vitriol 
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the trail, the stampeder’s strength had been 
slowly weakening until now he staggered 
at the gee pole, again and again glancing 
from right to left as one who feared an 
unseen foe. The wolf-dog knew. His mas 
ter was searching the horizon in vain for 
some landmark which would point the 
way to safety. They were lost; they were 
going ahead blindly, advancing slowly but 
with remorseless certainty deeper into the 
maze of the vast 
wilderness. 


It was the 
morning of the 
next day. They 
had gained the 
crest of a great 
divide but at a 
terrible cost. 
One of the best 
workers in the 
line had become 
insane as_ they 
reached the level 
ground and had 
bitten two of his 
co-laborers be- 
fore he could be 
released from 
the harness. He 
showed now a 
dim speck far 
down the 
crooked trail 
which they had 
left on the hill- 
side. 

Vitriol had 
sprung into the vacant place, confident that 
his hour had come, but the stampeder, 
fearing to put his strength to the test, had 
driven him away; in a short time they 
would be descending into the next valley 
and travel would be easy for the rest of 
the team on the down grade. 

The workers, as the wolf-dog could 
readily perceive, were on the verge of 
demoralization; the example of the mon- 
grel leader alone saved them from panic. 
Frank, in his bad tempered, impatient 
way stood between the traces without 
sign of fear, though he too had weakened 
greatly in the last hour under the double 
strain of hauling on the load and picking 
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vut and breaking the unaccustomed trail. 


Suddenly the stampeder, who had been 
watching the disappearing form of the 
mad worker, broke into a peal of laughter. 
It was an ugly sound, harsh, and mirth- 
less. With a bound he reached the sled 
and for a moment with fiendish energy 
drove the dogs across the narrow stretch 
of level snow, then halting clung trembling 
to the gee pole fearing, so the aged husky 
thought, that his own mind was giving 
way. 

The day came at last. It flowed from 
the north in leaden light-waves that 
revealed the awful desolation of the wilder- 
ness, and Frank, breathing heavily, gazed 
with bloodshot eyes down the steep ex- 
panse of snow into the next valley from 
which the dull rays were reflected a hun- 
dred fold. Barely a moment he stood thus, 
when with a terrible howl he pitched for- 
ward groveling in the harness as he pawed 
frenziedly at his eyes. With the treacher- 
ous unexper tedness of the sub-Arctic, he 
had been stricken snow blind. 

The leader’s collapse sobered the stam- 
peder strangely. Unbuckling Frank from 
the harness he laid his writhing form on 
the sled’s load and covered his head with 
a blanket. A second later, Vitriol’s blood 
turned hot in his veins and surged through 
his heart in mighty beats, for he felt the 
old familiar pull of the leader’s collar 
around his neck and the chill of the traces 
against his gaunt flanks. Husky-like, how- 
ever, he gave no sign of his great joy but 
faced straight ahead, idly eyeing the 
broken line of hills on the other side of the 
valley. 

“Mush!” called the man, feebly grasp- 
ing the gee pole, “mush on!” 

Vitriol remained motionless. His eyes 
now traveled searchingly along the con- 
tour of hills, studying each detail of the 
barren prospect, until, turning, he gazed 
earnestly up the winding reaches of the 
valley, heedless of the repeated command. 

The stampeder, pulling the fur hood of 
his parky closer about his pale face, 
dropped the gee pole with a despairing 
gesture. He faced slowly toward the south- 
west and let his eyes dwell on its bleak 
vista. Somewhere—how many days’ jour- 
ney he could not tell—somewhere beyond 
those distant, silent hills whose cruel white 


crests blocked the horizon, the dark waters 
of the Yukon rolled beneath their icy 
fetters on the way to Dawson, where, he 
knew, his wife was waiting and hoping 
against hope for news of him. 

“Oh, God,” he whispered with ashen 
lips, “home!” 

He started. Yes, that was it—he had 
been a fool, he must return to the cabin in 
Dawson. But how? He would starve to 
death, they would all starve to death, long 
before they reac hed the last outpost of 
civilization. And still—they might stumble 
upon succor. There was a chance and he 
would take it; it would be his last throw of 
the dice but he had won before on the last 
throw and he would win again. 

For an instant a great revulsion of feel 
ing swept over him and filled him with an 
artificial strength. 

“*Ah, hell!” he thundered, shaking his 
clenched fist at the distant hills, ‘‘I’ll bluff 
you out yet! Mush! Mush! you wolf-devil; 
haw!” 

Disregarding the command, however, 
which would have started them for the 
southwest, Vitriol swung to the right and 
lead off to the northeast, while the man, 
weakened by his outburst, followed at the 
gee pole like one in a daze. 

At first the wolf-dog had been puzzled; 
so many years had passed since he had 
guided the Indian dog team down from the 
Rockies, but now he remembered—and 
knew. There, almost directly opposite, on 
the other side of the valley, was the slide 
where the Indian had overturned the load 
of caribou and far up the valley, beyond 
the shoulder of that jutting hill, was the 
spot where the Indian had beaten him 
brutally because in his ignorance of the 
ways of the trail he had stalled the sled in 
a drift. His wild blood chilled with savage 
hatred. No wonder he had recognized the 
trail! The scene had graven itself upon his 
memory. All these years the old wrong had 
rankled deep in his heart, had haunted 
him mercilessly in his dreams. 

Beyond the scene of his degradation— 
how far beyond he had forgotten for he had 
not observed the trail until his punishment 
—there had lived a white man with whom 
they had camped for the night. It was 
possible that he had abandoned the place 
long ago, that they would find only the 
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ruins of his lonely cabin but it was their 


one hope. Somewhere up the tortuous 
trail lav the last chance of life; elsewhere 


the narrow valleys yawned hungrily, like 
creat graves, in the snow waste. 


They crawled along the trail at a snail’s 
pace. Since early morning, when they had 
broken camp at the scene of his long past 
punishment, their progress had _ been 
ominously slow. There were only three of 
them now—the man, the blind mongrel, 
and the wolf dog. The two laborers who 
had been bitten by their mad co-worker 
the day before had gone crazy in the night 
is they huddled to the stampeder’s form 
for warmth and had taken to the wilder 


ne 
1i@ss. 


To Vitriol every step brought agony 
One of his front legs had been twisted out 
of shape by his rheumatism; his feet had 
given out and he could not pull much on 
the traces. The sled’s load, however, had 
become pathetically small and the sight 
less mongrel, again buckled in the harness, 
toiled painfully behind him in his testy, 
impatient way. Glancing back, the wolf 
dog saw that Frank had summoned the 
last remnant of the tremendous brute 
strength and grit which had first drawn his 
attention, that every muscle of his huge 
sinewy body was tense with concentrated 
effort ina final, desperate rally. A generous 
appreciation of the ungainly mongrel’s 
splendid battle softened the wolf-dog’s 
hard old heart and vielding to impulse for 
the first time in his life he stopped a mo 
ment and licked the other’s swollen, tor 
mented eves 

Across the sled, the man’s face showed 
drawn and emaciated, the underjaw thrust 
far forward, the lips a thin straight line be 
tween the stubble of unshaven beard, the 
eves hollow, expressionless but curiously 
steady. He no longer walked upright, his 
numb fingers grasping the gee pole; he was 
bowed forward, his head sunk deep be- 
tween his humped shoulders like the old, 
age-weary men whom the wolf-dog had 
seen in the Indian villages. 

‘“Vitriol,” he gasped brokenly as his 
gaze met the husky’s calculating stare, 
‘Vitriol, we must—mush on, pardner.” 

The wolf dog, Strange pains shooting 


through hi heart, and for ing strength 


into his muscles by sheer will-power, 
pulled fiercely on the traces. Whether they 
lived or died, he knew the final test was 
now upon them, for the man’s voice, his 
manner, his tones told him that at last the; 
were at bay. 

At bay? The diabolical cunning of the 
wolf-dog dropped from him. All the wild, 
defiant ferocity of his nature flamed into 
rebellion. Old, half-helpless, and starving 
as he was, with the assistance of the great 
brute behind him he would battle against 
the treacherous wilderness that was now 
seeking to overwhelm them until— 

When his madness left him, they had 
progressed an hour’s journey up the valley. 
The gride had grown steeper but peering 
up the irregular course of the hidden trail 
he saw that they were near the crest. He 
was almost exhausted, so weak that he 
could barely raise his head. He knew, 
moreover, by his broken, sobbing, breath 
ing that the mongrel’s collapse could not 
be averted much longer. But Vitriol’s 
cunning had returned. Somehow, in some 
manner, they toiled up the heavy grade, 
until, creeping out on the slope they flung 
themselves down on the snow. A mist 
floated over the wolf-dog’s eyes. A glance 
had shown him that except for the mouth 
of a distant ravine in the precipitous wall 
of the valley, there was not a speck in the 
whiteness, nothing that would indicate the 
presence of human life. But he was still 
undaunted. The trail fell gently away in a 
gradual grade and for miles the sled, once 
it was started, would travel almost by its 
own momentum. It was well, too, he 
reflected as they again crawled along the 
trail, for now both Frank and he could 
hardly sustain their weight upon their 
limber legs. 


This, then, was the end. They were close 
to the ravine. He had noted that before 
the mist again smothered his sight, and a 
sudden hope had possessed him for a short 
space and then died away. 

The stampeder collapsed first. Over- 
turning the sled in his efforts to stay on his 
feet, he had staggered forward with a cry 
of joy that puzzled the wolf-dog and 
tumbled in a heap at the mongrel’s side. 
Frank fell an instant later. Then Vitriol 
made a wild attempt to push on but all at 
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A man with a husk 


e a crushing weight seemed to press 
vn upon him and he also stretched out 

g the trail. 
\ numb restfulness stole over his body; 
new what it foreboded and it roused 
the savagery of his untamed nature; 
half-lifted his head as if to rise but the 
in was too much. He must die, but he 
need not die thirsty; he ate greedily of the 
lery frozen snow and it partly revived 
The mist swam out of his eyes which, 
ch filled with inexpressible weariness, 
still calm and bright, and from force 
bit, as, apart from the others he 
ted death, he turned them on the trail 
He had thought that he never would 
move muscle again, yet in an instant he 








y was bounding out 


jumped to his feet and with demoniac 
strength was hauling the overturned sled 
and the mongrel behind him over the 
snow. Here, then, was the reason for the 
cry of joy which had escaped from the man 
as he fell at Frank’s side! The snow a few 
yards ahead of them was broken and 
trampled down; some one had come thus 
far with a dog team only a short time 
before and, fearing the cold perhaps, had 
turned back in his tracks. And there—he 
looked closer—there were the footmarks 
of one of his own breed. 

He glanced back at his companions. 
The mongrel had been partly roused by 
the fury of the advance; the man still lay 
motionless on the spot where he had 
fallen. From neither was assistance to be 
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had. But never had the old wolf-dog known 
himself so alert and crafty as now when by 
a horrible trick of fate they had just missed 
rescue from the maw of the wilderness 
gaping greedily about them. 

There was only one move left, he real- 
ized, only one chance of evading the death 
that already seemed to have them in its 
grip. There was no time to be lost. His sud- 
den strength, he knew, would soon vanish, 
leaving him even more helpless than before. 

He raised his powerful muzzle high in 
the air and drew a long savage breath, 
deep, deeper until his great lungs seemed 
bursting and his senses reeled. 

Then from one side of the valley to the 
other, from hill to hill, his terrible wolf-cry 
was tossed in weird echoes, hoarse and 
thick at first but gradually increasing in 
volume until the atmosphere seemed to 
vibrate and jar with the discord of its 
piercing note. 

Wakened from his lethargy by that iron- 
throated cry, the man, crawling on his 
hands and knees, came up to him, hungry 
for the companionship of his dogs even in 
death, and Frank, raising his head won- 
deringly, dragged himself closer. 

The hideous clamor died away at last, 
subsiding into a miserable silence that 
filled them with a sickening dread. They 
listened, all three, hopelessly, despairingly 


and then, ‘‘God, God!” screamed the 
stampeder. 

They wheeled toward the ravine from 
the mouth of which rose an answering 
wolf-cry. 

A man with a husky at his heels already 
was bounding out of the opening and tear- 
ing along the trail toward them at a furious 
gait. 

‘“‘Great Lord, man,’ he yelled as he 
approached, “chow did you get here 
waited days for you—the rest all turned 
back—worst cold snap in years—get my 
message ?—gold, gold—everywhere—not a 
claim staked ’cept my own—we, we'll be 
millionaires!” 

The old wolf-dog’s eyes gleamed with a 
sudden recognition. This man coming 
toward them was the very one with whom 
the Indian had camped that night on the 
trail years ago and now to Vitriol, the 
mouth of the ravine began to take on a 
familiar aspect. He sank helplessly in the 
snow. Some instinct seemed to tell him 
that his master, the blind mongrel, and 
himself, hereafter, would dwell contentedly 
together. A feeling of deep satisfaction 
came over him, and yet, as exhaustion 
robbed him of his senses, he showed his 
long yellow fangs in a ferocious snarl for— 
he could never forget the Indian and the 
unrevenged wrong of the lorg ago. 


The Lash 


BY REM. A. JOHNSTON 


Author of The Taste of an Afterwhile,” etc 


One of the turns in a ten mile race is 
one hundred leagues long and rough as 
the road to Calvary. Collum was Num- 
ber 3; and when Numbers 4 and 5 passed 
him and Number 7 crept to his neck with 
the runner’s leer of quenchless, unseeing 
feroc ity, he remembered this axiom of the 
track and set his teeth into his lip tiil he 
tasted salt. Instantly the words of his 
trainer, tucked away somewhere in the 
aura of sub-consciousness to be ready for 
an emergency like this, flashed into his 
working brain that was already tense with 
the concentration of mighty effort. 

‘‘And remember,” the Still Veice said, 


‘that the moment always comes in a trial 
of strength, skill, and speed—the moment 
of disaster. With some it happens along at 
the first, and they get over the daze of it in 
time to win easily; with others it grips in 
the middle and the game comes hard and 
toilsomely; with yet a third class the pinch 
is almost at the end, and when a man 
breaks through to victory his mouth is full 
of dust and blood and there are rims of fire 
around his eyes. Sometimes one thing 
pulls a man through, sometimes another. 
But most fellows have a fetich that they 
worship until the spasm passes.” 

‘‘Rum idea, that,” thought Collum as 
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his light shoes plunged through the wink- 
ing puffs of dust. He felt thoroughly 
what a good sort the trainer must be to 
tell him stuff like that—an odd fellow with 
unusual and expressive mannerisms run- 
ning from polite cuss-words to real brim- 
stone, strongly veneered by something that 
looked like Harvard varnish. ‘I’m green 

but he took pains with me—a fellow like 
him took pains with a gawk like me.” 
Something warm and sweet choked Col- 
lum stinging helpfully across the region of 
his heart. Memory took up the thread 
again, supplying the trainer’s accent, and 
the Still Voice continued: 

‘‘Oh, yes, most fellows have a fetich that 
they worship till the spasm passes. I 
know a Harvard long-distance runner who 
says a table of logarithms just when he’s 
worst worried; and I know a Cornell boy 
who repeats his prayers—though ordina- 
rily he is hardly as religious as that might 
seem to indicate. To some fellows it is 
‘father, mother, and home;’ to a bigger 

ire it’s the thought of winning for the 
\/ater that brings them out of their fever. 
[ suppose, too, there is a class of men who 

im of a pretty face when their blood 
turns to water and they’re ready to quit— 
en can be revived by anythirg. 

‘From this, Collum, you'll see they all 

e to face it—the veteran just the same 

ou. If the old one wins in better style 

only because he has felt the urge be- 
re, and knows the sickening touch of it 

well to be afraid. Why, lad, I never 

five miles in my life that my whole past 
dn’t flow before me like a set of moving 
ictures. The nightmare passes—it al- 
Vays passes. 

‘Don’t you let the heart go out of you. 

Don’t fill up with crazy ideas that will 
me to you somewhere on the course, 
king you believe that you are done long 
before the goal is in sight. The race isn’t 
er till you plunge across the tape, with 
ur brain done to nothing and your shoes 
eavy as stones. It’s the never-give-up 

it gets your name into college yells. 

‘‘And that business of breath. That 

is lost many a long race. Don’t make 

e cub’s ordinary mistake when your 

ngs pinch and your heart strikes like 4 

«k against your ribsp—don’t think you’ve 

st your wind. Just remember that dur- 
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ing all these weeks of training that is the 
one thing I’ve been looking after and 
pumping into you. The thing that will 
make you feel bad that way is your nerve 
—when it’s breaking. And you'll have 
to see to that part of it yourself—do the 
trick by sheer will power till you catch 
your second stride. I’m trying to get it 
plain for you, Collum. You must win. I 
want you to win—I’ve earned the right to 
ask you. Above all, your college expects 
you to win—she counts. Don’t disgrace 
your college. 

‘Just here is another point. It may 
sound like rot to mention it, but when the 
long bleachers are filled with scarlet, cry- 
ing and begging you to hit her up harder 
on that last long quarter, there is only one 
thing left to do—you’ve simply got to hit 
her up for the Mater. Remember, when 
they call you, you must go it to the limit. 
I know the fellows you will run against, 
and I know the race will be closer on the 
finish than most of the mile races run this 
year. Maybe you'll be a little ahead, 
maybe a little behind—but you must go 
straight to the mark like a short race 
sprinter. You’ll save yourself for that 
last. What is life, limb, death, anything 
in that hour? Pray or cuss as you like— 
but see that you get through the haze of 
that ten mile run first over the line. If 
you’ve got to die to do it—why just die like 
a man. Isn’t the college asking you to 
win? Why, God bless your soul, the 
town will be wild over you, and the sport- 
ing editors from Augusta, Maine, to El 
Paso, Texas, will be holding the wires on 
the last afternoon edition all to hear how 
Collum finishes. It’s worth a doctor’s 
certificate of heart failure ahd an under- 
taker’s bill—glory like that. 

“That finish, Collum—good Lord! 
Don’t let them see-saw you out of your 
wind before you get to it. Speed yourself 
at the gaits I’ve given. you up to that time. 
Don’t listen to the crowd till then—but 
when they call you at the last—and the 
benches rock with the song of victory and 
your friends run beside you by the hun- 
dreds saying their prayers to you—then— 
then—you know—what—to do—the man 
from Ann Arbor—the guy—from Penn- 
sylvania—will be in at the death—and 
there won’t be—the—difference of two 
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seconds—between the first and second 
man. 

‘And, Collum, old boy, when that fatal 
moment of disaster seizes you—when the 
race is hanging on that slender hinge, and 
the big gate is swinging around to fold 
you into its blackness and shut you out 
put on your last pound of steam and beat 
through it blind and deaf. After all, it 
is mind—mind—mind, will—will—will 
that—wins. I'll be at the quarter on as 
many laps as you can see me. I'll say 
what I can, but you know all I can say 
then won’t avail much. You’ll—have 
to —depend —on —yourself —’’ The voice 
trailed away into the deeps in strange halt- 
ing murmurs. 

Collum came out of the daze and away 
from the unseen Comforter. The sun 
beat down upon his head fiercely, with 
sickening force. His legs ached, and 
the perspiration ran in a steady stream 
from his nose. He was holding the pace 
his trainer had given him; but a wild fear 
that there had been a mistake, and that he 
should speed up, possessed him. It was 
the old bug-bear of every amateur at his 
first great trial—the deadly fear that saps 
confidence, and is the forerunner of the 
moment of disaster. 

Number 2 fell back and coaxed him; 
Number 1 dropped from a lead of three 
hundred yards and coaxed him; Number 
5 lost his rate and coaxed him; then 6, 
then 7, then 4. 

Something wild and_ uncontrollable 
rose in Collum’s throat, and bit and grap 
pled there. With a leap he quickened his 
rate. And just then, clear and cool, from 
the outer world he heard the sobering cry 
of the man he trusted: 

“Steady! Steady, Number 3! Collum 
—Collum—steady, old boy! The race has 
only begun !” 

The little trainer was standing away 
on the side-line, at the quarter curve of the 
big track, his hands to his lips, laced into 
a megaphone. As his call sounded, the 
clearness came back to the cub’s brain, 
and the hot desire to run with all his 
strength melted. He altered his stride to 
the calm methodical lope that unrolled the 
shining distance with ineffable ease. One 
point was won. That speed-teasing trick 


would never work again—never in all the 


races that were to punctuate his college 
life. 

Immediately Number 1 tried for his 
far lead—and got it. Numbers 2 and 5 
fought for the favorite inner edge of the 
track, in well-bred, galloping tactics. 
Numbers 4 and 6 drew even with Number 
3. As through a mist Collum marked 
the lithe, equal stroke of their gleaming, 
steel-like, legs. Number 7 came on, too, 
and passed like a swinging giraffe. Num 
ber 3 bit his lips hard. ‘The tireless fury 
of youth boiled in his veins, and the blood 
leaped through him in warm, splendid 
spurts. Fear had fled. Collum was in 
his first wind, and it came smoothly, suffi 
ciently. The ache had left his limbs, and 
there were no throbbing pulses in his neck. 
Out of the haze of the start he had stepped 
into the reason and cutting clearness of 
decision that characterize the unspent 
runner settling to his long task. 

With pride Collum looked out of the 
tail of his eye at the circling landscape. 
He noted with pleasure the innumerable 
hosts that overran the grandstand, clus 
tered on the long bleachers, and coiled 
like a restless snake about the course. 
The colors shone in knots, bunches, and 
dizzying streaks against the green of the 
late spring foliage and the nearer rolling 
white of the thronging ampitheater. He 
could see quite plainly the eager smile in 
the faces of the men of his college, and 
the light in the eyes of the girls he knew, 
as they stood half breathless with the ten 
sion, clinging to the guard rope—waiting, 
waiting the long hour through. As his feet 
pattered along, the words of his friends, 
rising above the discouraging note of the 
retainers of opposing colleges, kept step 
with him. ‘‘Pick Collum for a sure win- 
ner!” ‘‘See Three’s stride!” ‘‘Good old 
Collum!” “Five dollars if you win, Red 
Sunshine!” The wine of it went to his 
head. And he knew without the telling 
that this was the first glory of the race— 
the glory that makes death easier to a 
runner than defeat. 

But, little by little, shouting and colors 
died away—the martial music of the blar- 
ing bands, the continuing buzz of the 
thousands. There was left to Number 3, 
nothing save the straining runners, the 
circle of white, hot track, and the sun 
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rhead like a ball of molten lead. Yes- 
terdavy and Tomorrow were not. There 
was only Now—and Collum working his 
way into it like a senseless machine, set 
at certain gaits to be kept at any cost. 

It was long after this—it seemed ages— 
that Collum sensed a stinging sensation in 
his side. It startled him, and a slow curi- 
osity that was akin to wonder grew up in 
him. By a great effort of will he looked 
at the outside world—up to the top of the 
highest bleachers, like a man peering out 
of a well. But he saw no longer the clear- 

ut features of the track-meet crowd. 
There was only a jumble of distorted 
faces, and the cries of exultation were but 
. confused roar—the waters of a cataract 
that surged over him. The ground rocked 
ind the trees nodded. 

\ mighty cadence—a symphony of 
oice—began to call him to his duty—to 
the finish of his task. At the guard-rail 
of the grand-stand, before a wallowing sea 
of colors, a tiny figure stood comparatively 

one, On a raised eminence. Its arms 
moved regularly but spasmodically, like 

ose of a jack-in-the-box—and ever as 

the mime waved, its rhythmic call, that 

it Niagara of sound, broke over the 
steaming track. Listen— 

“Whoo-rah! Whoo-rah! 
S-mashl 

Rah! For—the—scarlet—of—old—”’ 

\ deafening rumble bellowed in his ears, 
but he could not hear—or was it that he 

ould hear but could not understand? 
What was the matter with his heart? It 
umped and pounded sickeningly, and a 

irious, cool bubble worked upward 
ilong his spine. His legs felt heavy; his 
feet seemed pounded into pulp. The big 
machine was doing its work under protest 

the engineer was going away. The brain 
illed, went to sleep—awoke—slept— 
voke— 

Then the blurred, red eyes again caught 

e slight form of the trainer on the quarter 
ne; the dim brain again referred that 
vhich the weary ears heard to that Self 

thin, and yet apart, who now began to 
rder the race. 

‘It’s mind—mind—mind—kid! Don’t 

t up! It’s will—will—will! It’li come— 

me back! Steady, Collum, old boy! 


9) 


teady, Number 3! 


Whoo-rah! 
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Idly Collum wondered what would 
come back. His head ached so, and he 
could not breathe. Something in his 
breast twisted and stopped. His feet 
beat regularly on the sand, independent 
of control. He wished helplessly that 
they would stop. He wanted to lie down 
and rest. A haze seemed to be clouding 
the world. 

Again came that voice—the something 
from the outside working in unison with 
the Self within. Itwasaconspiracy. He 
would not heed. He would drop in the 
dust—no—yes—no— 

“Will !—Will!—Will! Wake up, Col- 
lum! Don’t forget what I told you, boy! 
It’s mind !—Mind !—Mind!” 

And that Self, as ever standing un- 
graciously apart, made accordant answer, 
‘“* “Most fellows have a fetich that they 
worship till the spasm passes. ... The 
nightmare passes; it always passes... . 
The race isn’t over till you plunge across 
the tape.... The college is playing you 
to win.... Put on the last pound of 
steam??...” 

‘““But Idon’t want towin. Iam tired,” 
wailed Material to the Watcher at the 


Gate. 
“* “Most fellows have a fetich that they 
worship .. . tillit . . . passes’. . .” 


9? 


“I don’t care! 

Breaking into the dialogue, the trainer’s 
call flashed, painfully insistent, “Steady, 
Collum! Faster, now! Faster! Lots faster! 
There—that’s it!” 

Against the wish of suffering Creature, 
under the force of Will, the huge body an- 
swered to the voice outside, and the pulpy 
feet reeled more swiftly into the blackness, 
where the air was broken with shivering 
splinters of cheers, cries, groans, plead- 
ings and hisses. In the grand-stand the 
blare of the bands and the trumpetings of 
thousands welded together into one full- 
piped volume of tone. They were calling to 
him. Listen! 

They'll sleep no more when they go home, 
When they go home — 
When they go home — 


They’ll sleep no more when they go home— 
For COLLUM will be winner! 


What would they have? He couldn’t 
do it. There was no use to try longer. 
His limbs were torn from his body. fiis 
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joints creaked under the unspeakable 
tension. What would they have more? 
Death? 

‘If you’ve got to—die—to—do—it— 
why—die’ 

Sight had gone; hearing had gone; feel- 
ing had gone—long, long before. He was 
exhausted—he must quit. Next year he 
would win—but now—Next year when he 
came back from home—he would win—for 
the Mater—but just now—there was— 

‘** “Most fellows have a fetich!— ” 

Most fellows, indeed, have a fetich. 
Unrolling as a mimic scene from a drama, 
Collum saw two small mites playing un 
der an immense apple tree, and their 
words sounded shrilly out of toneless yes- 
t¢ rday. 

‘“‘Hawwy Collum, get apple for me. I 
wants it. I wantsit. It’s for me.”’ 
‘* But it’s awfu’y far up, Ethie. 
climbed apple trees before. 

‘*T says I wants it—”’ 

Then that other voice, almost as far 
away,now: 

“Hit her up for the finish. Faster 
Number 3... Faster! Faster! Good 
God, Collum, hurry!... Rah, Collum! 

.It’s an awfully high-up apple.... 
There I ’mos’ reached it. . . . One branch 
up, Hawwy.... Faster! Harder! Hooo 
—00000—oo0— Run ! RUN !—” 


I never 
Mamma 


The world flashed in and out like a 
bloody shuttle in the loom of Life. Dark 
ness and day alternated in_ blinding 
streaks. Number 1’s sallow, death-like 
profile crept back to him. The others 
were farin the rear. The frozen, fiendish 
contortion of lips passed away out of 
sight, then grew slowly, to a place at his 
side. 

“Collum! Faster! Faster! 
sake, RUN! 

That malevolent profile—Mephistoph 
iles incarnate—gained an inch—lost 
gained —lost — gained —and the dust 
steamed up! A life for just one ounce 
more of push! There—and pray heaven 
that the last steps be smooth. Day like an 
arrow point—the contortion that was 
Number 1 passed to the rear, disposed of 
by adverse fate. 

Collum reeled on to the last yard, stum 
bled, and plunged across the tape. Dark 
ness again—and the storm that is the 
glory for which college men strive burst 
in its tumultuous thunders. 

The sporting editors who had held their 
afternoon editions got the word they were 
expecting and impatiently flung it down 
to the grumbling presses in one brief but 
glorious paragraph. And a little later, 
in a distant city, a tall girl with imperious 
eyes read calmly—and was satisfied. 


For God’s 


The Man Who Told 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


Author of " The Fly in the Ointment,” etc. 


Westervelt tied his black tie with ex- 
ceeding care. Invariably a clean, wel 
groomed man, Westervelt’s toilet on this 
evening was out-doing even Westervelt. 
At intervals he stopped and glanced, with 
heightened color, toward the picture of a 
girl—a stolen picture that William Wes- 
tervelt had picked up under another roof, to 
carry captive to his own domain—that re- 
posed upon his chiffonier. He stood for 
an instant and glanced at his counterfeit 
presentment in the cheval glass in the 
corner, then he strode back again and 
seized the picture of the girl and passion 
ately kissed it. 


‘Aline,’ he whispered to the portrait, 
tonight’... tonight... .” 

He laughed somberly. “‘ What if I should 
fail,” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘And hang 
it, after all, there’s Thorneycroft.” 

He sniffed, even as he said it—for he 
was a gamester and, at first blush, this 
seemed like a game. But he paled again, 
for this was not a game. 

“Aline. . . Aline,” he went on, ‘‘you are 
for me—for Westervelt.”’ 





He stopped perforce. There was a 
hurricd summons at his door, and in re- 
sponse to it, he strode down and into the 
lower hall. There was a boy of the street 
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ckly thrust an envelope in his hand. 
(here’s a big hurry about this,” said 
the lad to Westervelt. ‘“‘I said I’d get you 
ten minutes, and I did.” 
He stood quivering with breathlessness 
vhile Westervelt read the note. 
You must come to me at once. Some- 


thing has happened to Fred. 1 dare not send 


or anybody else. You must come without 
” GENEVIEVE K. ORMSBY. 

‘From Ormsby’s wife,” said Wester- 
velt within himself. ‘‘What has happened 
to Fred?” 

‘Something has happened to Fred.”’ 

These words kept seething through his 
brain. There seemed something ominous 
ibout them. 

He knew Frederick Ormsby well. 
(Ormsby was an insurance man of Monroe, 
vho for years had had the bright flush of 
success upon his face. Westervelt had met 
iim first at Cradlebaugh’s, for Ormsby, 

»), had developed into a clever game- 
ter, though he kept it to himself and to 
iose of his friends whom he met at Cra- 
lebaugh’s. William Westervelt was glad 
iat he had not introduced Ormsby to 
Cradlebaugh. Westervelt’s skirts were 
ean: he had never taken men into the 
naster-gamester’s. As for Ormsby, the 
town knew only that he was energetic, 
ir, and generous, and business had 
locked to him apparently unasked. He 
as a ‘safe’ man, was Ormsby, one to tie 
to. At least, so said the town. He often 
miled at Westervelt. 

“If they knew I came to Cradle- 
haugh’s,”’ he would say. 

But Westervelt had only nodded. 

‘“The town would trust you, Frederick, 
inyway. With me, it is different. I 
ometimes think that Cradlebaugh’s is 
half my living. If I lose when I am flush, 
| win when Iam penniless. But with you, 
t’s but a recreation.” 

Ormsby had caught at the word. 

‘That’s it,” he had responded eagerly, 


‘it’s—recreation; nothing else. It’s in- 
nocent enough. It rests me. And be- 


sides—I like the game.” 


“The game,”’ Westervelt had whispered 
n assent. 
And novv, what had happened. 
“Nothing,” he assured himself. ‘The 
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63 
grippe —a broken bone —or —nothing.”’ 

In haste he sped to Ormsby’s pretty 
place on the outskirts of the town. He 
touched the button uncertainly, the bell 
scarcely rang. But immediately the 
door was opened to him. It was Mrs. 
Ormsby who had opened it: young Mrs. 
Ormsby with the color gone from her face 
and her eyes fixed in an intense effort to 
hold herself together. She clutched him by 
the arm. 

“‘Come—come,” she cried. ‘‘I can’t tell 
you anything. I must take you—there.”’ 

Still clutching his arm she led the way, 
hysterically dragging him upstairs. They 
entered the little den above, together. 
She closed the door stealthily behind them. 

And then— 

Westervelt started back and the blood 
left his face. For there, half sitting, half 
lving across the desk in the far corner, 
was the thing that had been Ormsby, dis- 
ordered, annihilated, undone. 

Westervelt stood still but for an instant. 
Then his senses returned to him, and he 
strode to the side of Ormsby. 

All the time the hysterical woman kept 
telling him that the servants didn’t know— 
that nobody must find out—that he—he— 
Westervelt must help her out—must help 
her—must— 

And then she slumped into a dead faint. 
He was glad of it. He knew, that as long 
as she lay prone upon the floor the spell 
would do her good. 

And then, he looked again. 

Ormsby’s weapon had dropped to the 
floor, and upon it trickled the red blood 
that had been Ormsby’s. The ghastly 
circumstance was there—was a fact. It 
could not be helped. Ormsby had done 
himself to death. Looking, Westervelt 
suddenly saw a note addressed to him, the 
only note that the man had left behind. 

Westervelt tore it open: 





BILLY: 
It wasCradlebaugh’s. I couldn’t stand the 
ace. It was last night. You were not there. 
They cleaned me out. 

I wouldn’t mind so much, but I’matrustee 
under Stanley Spencer’s will. You know 
what it means, It’s all gone. You know that 
I can’t make it up. I don’t make charges. I 
know that Cradlebaugh is square, but 

I can’t help it, Billy, I can’t help it. In- 
side of two minutes, , 
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That was all. It was enough. It told 
the whole story. And—it must all come 
vut, unless 

For the first time in his life Westervelt 
was confronted with the tragedy of gam 
ing. 

‘Thorneycroft.” 

The name had come to Westervelt in a 
flash. Thorneycroft—county prosecutor 

he could help—Thorneycroft was the 
only man who could. 

Westervelt revived Ormsby’s young 
wife and whispered in her ear that she 
must stay there, in that room, with the 
with Frederick Ormsby, until he, Wester 
came back. She understood. 

‘*She’s game—’”’ Westervelt told himself, 
game.” 

He raced for three ble ks and caught a 
car. He sped to Thorneycroft’s. Thor 
neycroft was out. He tried three clubs, 
one after the other. Then suddenly he 
guessed, and guessed right. 

“Aline’s,” he laughed roughly to him 
self, “‘he’s at Aline’s.” 

He rushed to Wilkinson’s. Thorney- 
croft was there, and came out reluctantly 
through the wide doors and down the 
broad steps to greet Westervelt, a man 
who had not given his name. 

Westervelt told him. ‘‘ You must come !” 
finished Westervelt. 

Thorneycroft protested. “It won’t do 
any good. These things are bound to come 
out. Idon’tsee what good 

““You—come!”’ 

Westervelt said it as one who was be- 
yond denial. ‘‘ You’ve got to come.” 

Thorneycroft came—he cut short his 
call. 

He and Westervelt sped about in the 
cab to the houses of the coroner, the county 
physician, and others in authority. 

By midnight, William Westervelt had 
done it. By midnight he had the assur 
ance, and had conveyed it to young Mrs. 
Ormsby, that but three men in the world 
knew of the thing that Frederick Ormsby 
had done that night, and that none other 
of mankind would know it. And there 
was one thing that even she did not know. 
It was about the trust funds of the estate 
of Stanley Spencer. There was time enough 
for that, thought Westervelt. 

And so Frederick Ormsby went down 


és 


to his grave, lauded, wept, honored—sung 


Thorneycroft, county prosecutor of the 
county of Monroe, knowing the whole 
story, with difficulty keeping it to himself, 
sighed to himself, within himself. 

“Cradlebaugh !” he thought. “If I could 
only indict him. I’d make my reputation.”’ 

If he could indict Cradlebaugh he would 
not—rid the city of a pestilence; not 
wipe a cold calculating devil from the 
municipality ;not—put vice toshame. None 
of these. He would—make for Thorney 
croft a reputation. 

But, what was the use. Thorneycroft 
had tried too many times to indict Cradle- 
baugh. Many times had his detectives 
seen the inside of the master-gamester’s 
mansion; but, half of his detectives were 
owned by a department of police that was 
hand in glove with Cradlebaugh; the other 
half were fooled and misled and cajoled 
by the master-gamester. And then, there 
were the grand juries. Term after term 
the justices had charged the grand juries 
up to the handle against Cradlebaugh. It 
was futile. The justices did not select the 
juries—it was the sheriff. And each suc 
ceeding term the grand jury had heard 
evidence with undue politeness, had re 
tired to consider; had then returned, ‘‘ No 
bill.”’ They were there, not to indict, but 
to refuse indictment. 

Thorneycroft knew it. And yet, hope 
was ever at his ear. 

“Evidence,” he cried within himself. 
“Tf I could only get evidence of the real 
kind. I’dshow’em.” 


As for William Westervelt, he shook 
from himself, for the instant, the tragedy of 
Ormsby. There was something that he 
could not put off. 

“Aline,” he was still whispering to him 
self, “I am coming to you.” 

He pushed Frederick Ormsby into the 
background of his mind, and went next 
night to Wilkinson’s to find Aline. He 
found her. 

But—at ten o’clock that night he stood 
before her, his face as pale as it had been 
the night before in the presence of young 
Mrs. Ormsby and her stricken consort. 

“You—you have no right to ask me,” 
Aline had told him, her face as white as 
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his. “‘ You—whom the town talks of—you. 
What are you, William Westervelt?”’ 

There was something resentful that rose 
within Westervelt to combat this attitude 
on the part of the girl. 

“T am a lawyer,” he returned inanely, 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“‘A gambler,” she returned, “‘and the 
town knows it. A man who is wasting 
himself in the sight of men. You know it. 
You have no right to ask me. That’s all. 
It is—enough.” 

It stung him to have the thing called by 
its name. He started in. He had pleaded 
with juries in desperate cases, but he had 
never talked as he was talking now—for 
life, for eternal happiness, one might have 
thought, for the welfare of his soul. For 
had he not assured himself, time and 
time and time again that Aline Wilkinson 
belonged to him. 

sy) 

That was her answer—the verdict, the 
judgment of record that could not be im- 
peached. ‘I have seen too much, heard 
too much, of—all this. I—” 

Westervelt dropped to details. 

“What have you heard.” 

She looked him full in the face. Was 
she picturing to herself the possibility that 
some day she might stand, as, all unknown 
to her, young Mrs. Ormsby had stood, be- 
side— 

“T’ve heard,” she answered slowly, be- 
fore she realized what she was saying, and 
he knew then that the thing was not un- 
known to her, “I’ve heard of Frederick 
Ormsby.” 

Quick as a flash Westervelt turned upon 
her. 

“Thorneycroft told you,” he exclaimed, 
with the manner and the tone of some 
school-boy. “‘He told you—he came back 
and told you. He had no right—” 

Then in another flash all his tact for- 
sook him. 

“Tt’s—Thorneycroft,” he cried, impelled 
only by his blind desperation and dis- 
appointment, “It’s Thorneycroft. that 
you—I knew—I knew. Thorneycroft— 
Yes, you are right. He does not play a 
game. ‘Thorneycroft—” 

He stopped short. It was nothing she 
had said or was about to say, that 
stopped him. He knew that he was a 


fool, an idiot, a knave, to go on in this way. 
He had lost his nerve. He apologized, 
floundering about clumsily, lumberingly, 
lubberly, in a maze of contradiction, ex- 
postulation, contrition. And then, he left. 

Aline was not for him. He had only 
made a greater fool of himself in finding it 
allout. He ought to have known, to have 
seen from the first. He walked swiftly 
away, his face burning with shame. He 
walked—walked—walked. Save for a 
brief stop at Ormsby’s, and even there he 
could not forget, he kept on walking— 
walking. He wanted solitude, he wanted 
to think, to clear his brain of the tangle it 
was in. Slowly, almost perforce, he be- 
gan to think of other things. 

Thrusting his hand into his pockets he 
drew forth the note that Ormsby had left 
for him. He stopped beneath an arc light 
and read it once more. 

“Tt was...Cradlebaugh....I am 
trustee...” 

He kept repeating these things to him- 
self. When would it all come out, this 
about the trust funds under the Spencer 
will? 

“‘Cradlebaugh’s,” muttered Westervelt. 
His gorge rose against Cradlebaugh. If 
it had not been for Cradlebaugh, he, West- 
ervelt, would have been rich—trich; he 
Westervelt, a man without another vice, 
would have been as self-respecting as he 
was outwardly respectable. If it had not 
been for Cradlebaugh’s—but no, Aline 
was not for him, never had been; he knew 
that now. Involuntarily he thought of 
Thorneycroft. He thought again of Ormsby 
who had said: “‘Cradlebaugh is square.” 

“*That’s the devil of it,” thought West- 
ervelt.“ If he weren’t square. The squarer 
he is the stronger hold he has on the 
poor devils. Cradlebaugh is square. And 
yet, if some man would only—” 

He had been walking swiftly, but now 
he stopped once more. 

For an appalling idea had thrust itself 
upon him. 

“‘I!” he cried hoarsely, ‘‘I—who cares 
for me—whom can I hurt? If I should— 
What difference could it make?” ' 

He started again, pacing slowly, his 
hands in his trousers’ pockets. For fully 
five minutes he slunk and loitered in the 
darkness. and then, with sudden resolu- 
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tion, he picked up his steps, turned right 
it face, and strode swiftly off in the op- 
posite direction. 


It was twelve that night when he thrust 
- his head into Cradlebaugh’s little Wilton 
carpeted, silken-hung, private office. Cra- 
dlebaugh was there, and he turned his 
‘a malleyes toward Westervelt. 
‘Late tonight, Billy,” he commented. 
‘‘Early,” answered Westervelt, ‘for this 
tomorrow’s game I’m going to sit in, 
as and I’m going to play—until I’m through.” 
Cradlebaugh laughed. This was the kind 
of talk he liked. 
[he usual thing?” he asked. 
No,” answered Westervelt, “‘ roulette.’ 
Cradlebaugh whistled. 
You must have a wad,” he ventured. 
Westervelt only shook his head. 
“T’ve got a five dollar bill,” he answered. 


, 


Cradlebaugh’s countenance fell. He 
believed, perhaps, in signs. A man wins 
hen he has naught to lose. Perhaps, 


ugh, there was something in the face of 
Westervelt that he did not like: There 
was something. 

‘The game,” Westervelt was whisper- 


ing to himself. The game of his life this 
was to be—the last one. 

It was twenty-four hours later that he 
trode into Cradlebaugh’s little den where 


Cradlebaugh sat drawn up into a heap. 
‘‘By thunder,” exclaimed Westervelt, a 
te of triumph in his voice, “ Cradlebaugh 
[ broke—the bank. By Jove!” 
Cradlebaugh smiled a sickly smile. 

What’s the use of rubbing it in,” he 

answered peevishly. ‘‘ Don’t I know it?” 
Westervelt did not answer. He plunged 

his hands into pocket after pocket and 
ew forth bills by the hundred— big 
mes, small ones, all kinds. He topped 
the heap which he had placed upon 
the table, with the crumpled check that 

Cradlebaugh had had to send to him in- 
e. There had not been cash enough 
the establishment to pay off Westervelt. 
Westervelt seated himself and placed 

both hands upon the pile. 

Cradlebaugh,” he said, ‘‘there’s some 
that you ought to know. A man here 
vn named Spencer left forty thousand 
rs in trust with Ormsby—Frederick 
sby—you knew Ormsby?” 
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“TI knew Ormsby,” returned Cradle- 
baugh, a bit sullenly, a bit suspiciously. 
‘What of that?” 

There was an indefinable uneasiness 
upon him. 

Westervelt began to count a pile of bills 
before answering. 

‘“‘Ormsby,” he went on, nonchalantly, 
“lost those trust funds here, some three 
nights ago—or four.” 

Cradlebaugh darted another suspicious 
glance at Westervelt. 

“T can’t help it,” he replied. 

Westervelt kept on counting. He divided 
his wealth into two piles on the table in 
front. 

“‘Cradlebaugh,” he said, ‘‘forty thou- 
sand of my winnings go back into the estate 
of Spencer, to protect the name of Ormsby 
—understand. And the rest,” he stopped 
and looked Cradlebaugh full in the face, 
“the rest, Cradlebaugh,” he said, “‘goes 
back—to you.” 

Cradlebaugh rose to his feet. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 

‘To you,” repeated Westervelt. 

Cradlebaugh was puzzled. 

“What does this mean?” 

Westervelt rose in turn. 

“Tt means, Cradlebaugh,” he answered, 
slowly and distinctly, “that I go tomorrow 
morning to the grand jury and to Thorney- 
croft. That’s what it means.’ 

Cradlebaugh paled. 

“Tt don’t mean that,” he 
“You don’t mean that—”’ 

“Look at me,’”’ answered Westervelt, 
“‘and judge for yourself.” 

Cradlebaugh looked at him. He had 
seen that expression before this—and to 
him it meant one thing, ever; that Wester- 
velt was sitting in a winning game. He was 
perplexed, was Cradlebaugh. In his uncer- 
tainty he resolved upon a line of action. 
He strode to Westervelt and plucked him 
by the sleeve. 

“‘Look here, Billy,” he said, ‘‘it’s this 
here Fred Ormsby business that’s turned 
your brain. Look here, I'll tell you all about 
it. That’s the only thing that rankles you, 
aint it?” 

“Tt’s one of the things,” answered Wes 
tervelt, ‘one of the biggest things.” 

Not the greatest, though, for Westervelt 
was now impelled by the desire to save 


answered. 
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his fellowmen from the thing that had 
wrecked Ormsby. 

And then Cradlebaugh made his mis 
take. He knew the rumors of the gaming 
world, and thought that Westervelt knew, 
too. He thought he knew Westervelt; he 
was sure that a bit of frankness in time 
would forestall Westervelt’s anger, would 
disarm him. 

‘‘Look-a-here, Billy,”” went on Cradle 
baugh, “be square. We always treated you 
square, you know.” He still clung to Wes 
tervelt’s coat sleeve. ‘It was alla mistake, 
that Ormsby clean-out. It was Mackerley, 
my head dealer. He did it... . And I 
give it to him straight.”’ He stopped and 
wiped his lips. He was not saying this with 
all the grace in the world. ‘‘I give it to him 
straight,” he went on, ‘‘that it wasn’t to 
happen any more. . . . That’s all, Billy, 
I give it to him straight. To Mackerley, 
my dealer.”’ 

Westervelt opened his eyes to the limit. 
Then he clutched Cradlebaugh by the 
lapel of his coat and swung him over 
against the desk. 

“By thunder, Cradlebaugh,” he yelled 

screamed, in fact, ‘“‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that you’ve been—crooked—you’ve 
been playing a crooked game—with Orms 
by? You mean to tell me that? By thun 
der!” 

Cradlebaugh had made a mistake in 
saying what he had said; for he was 
crooked; not with Westervelt, his clever- 
est customer, but with the rank and file. 
There had been talk, too, about Macker- 
ley, star dealer in card games at Cradle- 
baugh’s, and Cradlebaugh thought that 
Westervelt had heard it. Westervelt had 
not. Inside the gaming house of Cradle 
baugh he never talked—he played; out 
side, he never talked of Cradlebaugh. And 
Cradlebaugh had assumed, unwarrant 
ably, that Westervelt’s concern had been 
alone for Ormsby. He did not know that a 
tremendous impetus was behind the man 
before him. He had thought that this 
clean, frank avowal of Mackerley’s little 
peccadillo—one out of thousands of 
Mackerley’s peccadilloes—would disarm 
Westervelt. He thought it was man to man. 
But Westervelt looked him over. 

“Crooked!” exclaimed Westervelt again. 
“Crooked! By thunder!” 


He thrust into his pocket the forty 


thousand dollars, pushed the balance 
toward Cradlebaugh, and stalked from the 
room. 

‘What is he going to do?” wailed Cradle- 
baugh to himself. 

Westervelt well knew what he had to do. 
All that night, although he needed sleep, 
he kept awake. 

‘“‘My last game,” he told himself, ‘‘and 

-I must play it right.” 


The next morning Thorneycroft sat in 
his office in the county courthouse, scan- 
ning an editorial in the Monroe True 
American, one still harping on the old 
theme—Cradlebaugh. For the hundredth 
time the press was “‘putting it up” to 
Thorneycroft. 

“They don’t understand,” Thorney 
croft told himself. 

He was interrupted by the advent of 
Westervelt, a man who needed sleep. 

‘What now?” asked Thorneycroft. 

“The grand jury sits this morning?” 
ventured Westervelt. 

The county prosecutor assented. 

‘The State against Cradlebaugh,” said 
Westervelt. ‘‘I want to go before them.”’ 

Thorneycroft frowned. 

“That don’t go here, Westervelt,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ The attorney for Cradlebaugh can’t 
see the grand jury with my consent. Are 
you retained by him?” 

Westervelt laughed wearily. He had had 
many offers of retainer from John Cradle- 
baugh, and he had turned his back upon 
them. He ignored the question. 

“I’m here,” he said, ‘“‘not for him, but 
to testify against him, before the grand 
jury. I don’t care who they are.” 

Thorneycroft leaped to his feet. 

““W-what!” he exclaimed. 

Westervelt did not answer. 

‘“‘But—your reputation,” went on the 
county prosecutor. 

He did not say it with a good grace, for 
he was thinking, too, of his own reputa 
tion. This thing had come upon him like 
lightning out of a clear sky. Westervelt’s 
reputation—it might be lost. But Thor 
neycroft’s—it would be gained. 

‘‘Do—do you mean it?” he asked, 
trembling with excitement. 

Again Westervelt did not answer. 
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An hour later he was sitting by the side 
of Thorneycroft in the grand jury room, 
telling his story. 

What story? None, save that Cradle 
baugh ran a gambling house, and that he, 
Westervelt, knew it. Everybody else knew 
it, too, but the county prosecutor knew, too 
well, that knowledge is not evidence. This 
of Westervelt’s, was official, though. He 
was no detective, none of the flotsam and 
jetsam of mankind. He was Westervelt 
a man among men. 

William Westervelt well knew the body 
of men that he appeared before. There 
was no man there who, of his own accord, 
would return a true bill against Cradle 
baugh. He looked down the line of men 
sitting at the table. He knew them person 
ally, most of them. All knew him by repu 
tation. There was Peterson, wholesale 
grocer, a politician, but a solid man; 
Tompkins, son-in-law of Bernhardt the 
brewer; Anderson, nephew of the police 
commissioner who bore that name, and so 
on ad infinitum. 

Time and time and time again men of 
this kind had disregarded testimony be 
cause they could dare to do it! The testi- 
mony of decoys, of sleuths, of tramps, of 
half drunken sots, who had entered the 
mansion of Cradlebaugh to make a case. 
But now, here was Westervelt, evidence 
incarnate. Westervelt, who looked them 
in the face and told them with his eyes that 
it was woe—woe, if they disregarded the 
truths that he was telling them. 

“At your peril!” 

Four hours later the grand jury passed 
out into the corridor, and the foreman 
slunk intu the prosecutor s office and whis- 
pered to him: 

“A true bill!” 

The welkin rang that day in Monroe. 
The press was radiant. ‘‘ Thorneycroft— 
Cradlebaugh.”’ Thorneycroft had done it. 
Thorneycroft and a grand jury that had 
not dared to do the wrong thing; a grand 
jury that, in fear and trembling, had been 
forced to do the right. 

Westervelt smiled to himself. 

“First trick in my last game of chance,” 
he thought. 

But Westervelt was being ground be- 
tween the upper and the nether millstones. 
The same press that was lauding him for 


his confession, by that very act was drag- 
ging his reputation in the mire. It’s a 
strange thing—reputation. Westervelt’s 
friends and acquaintances had all known 
before this—the town had known, that he 
was as Clever a gamester as he was a coun- 
selor-at-law. His reputation had not suf- 
fered by the knowledge. But, when the 
press announced to the public the thiag 
that it already knew, then it was that his 
reputation began to sag and swing low. 

“Why,” cried conservativ? men and 
women, holding up their hands in holy 
horror, “did William Westerveit do this 
thing?” 

Not—why did he sit in games; but 
why had he publicly told the fact? That 
was the crime—the sudden notoriety of a 
thing that everybody knew. 

Westervelt braced himself for the shock, 
but he had not expected it to be quite so 
severe. Yes, true it was that the press 
patted him upon the back; it had to do 
that. He was the instrument by which the 
municipality was to be relieved of a public 
scourge, by which, beyond that, Thorney 
croft was to step into the favor of the 
people. But Westervelt never wavered. 
He knew. It was gamester against game- 
ster; Westervelt against Cradlebaugh; 
Cradlebaugh against Westervelt. 

‘We've yet to try Cradlebaugh,”’ Thor- 
neycroft kept telling himself and his assis- 
tants, ‘“‘we’ve only just begun.” 

And in the solitude of his own office, 
behind closed doors, Thorneycroft would 
tremble. 

“Tf I don’t swing this,” he told himself, 
over and over again, ‘‘I go by the board. 
I must swing it, hit or miss.” 

And in his anxiety and agitation, ten 
days before the trial, he had crept into 
Westervelt’s apartment one night, and 
humbled himself before him. 

‘““You’ve got to help me try this case,” 
he said. ‘I’ve got to have somebody who 
knows everything about it. 

“But,” protested Westervelt, “I’m the 
complaining witness.”’ 

“‘T don’t care!” exclaimed Thorneycroft. 
‘““You’ve got to help me try it. It’s a case 
where I—I can’t afford to fail.” 

He smiled forlornly. He had been thrust 
into office by a reform movement, had 
Thorneycroft; he was a partisan reformer, 
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, enthusiast, and he lacked the thing that 
Westervelt possessed—a knowledge of all 
onditions, and of all—men. 

“T’ll help you,” answered Westervelt. 

It doesn’t look right and it doesn’t feel 
; cht for a man to take the stand and then 
try the case, but by thunder, I know that 
ere it is right. I'll be with you at the 
1 






\ll Monroe was at the trial. It took 
irs to impanel the jury. Westervelt, at 
right hand of Thorneycroft, was select- 
not men who were against Cradle 
igh, but men who did not dare to be for 
He was impaneling a jury of solid 
men—well dressed men (some 
mesters among them, perhaps) who, 
ke the grand jury, must be whipped into 
ne; men who understood that this was a 
,and that if they did not force Cradle- 
rh under, they might go down them- 





ness 


[horneycroft opened, but Westervelt 
lid the rest. Covington, of Cowen, Cov- 
ston, & Black, was against them. And 
Covington was going to play the usual 
His was to be an appeal to the fair- 
ie jury. He knew well enough that 
Lorn gamblers, that the crime, in 
he eyes cf the majority, was but a techni- 
tience. It was safe; in his eyes was the 

ght of triumph. 

‘T'll let the State put in its case,” he 
vhispered to Cradlebaugh, ‘‘and then 
we'll rest. That’s all.” 

Cradlebaugh grinned. 
“Sure,” he answered, ‘‘keep me off the 


It seemed all a matter of course. They 
i little knew that Westervelt guessed, that 
% his every nerve was stretched but to one 
<'@ end, and that end was to force Cradle- 
c baugh to take the stand in his own defence. 
“It’s so blamed easy,” Westervelt ad- 

q mitted to himself. 

5 It was the conversation upon the night 
2 he broke the bank that helped him; that 
was the hook to hang a hat upon. 

‘When you examine me,” he told Thorn- 

eycroft, “‘stick to that. I don’t care how 

it comes out. Stick to it. He’ll have to deny 
4 it. He'll have to deny that he told me that 
:. Mackerley was crooked, even though he 


ge wa 


nly crooked once.” 
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Thorneycroft brought it out, and Cov 
ington’s face fell. But Cradlebaugh was 
not feazed. 

‘‘T never said it,’’ he whispered to Cov- 
ington. “It’s a blamed lie.” 

‘““‘We’ve got to deny it,”’ returned Cov- 
ington. 

The State rested. Covington put Cradle- 
baugh upon the stand, and asked him but 
one question. The answer was a denial of 
the conversation. Covington sighed with 
relief. Cradlebaugh had answered briefly 
and to the point; wiped with one stroke 
that blot from his scutcheon. 

‘You may cross-examine,” exclaimed 
Covington. 

He laughed in his sleeve. 

‘““We’ve got ’em,” he told himself, ‘‘ they 
cannot cross-examine much upon an 
answer of one word.” 

He was telling himself that the State had 
not expected this; that the State had hoped 
to rake Cradlebaugh fore and aft; but he, 
Covington, had limited the “‘cross”’ within 
the limits of one word. 

Westervelt rose. He smiled. He knew 
that Cradlebaugh’s denial of that import- 
ant conversation as to the crookedness of 
Mackerley opened up—everything. It 
opened up Mackerley, his career, his con- 
nection with Cradlebaugh; it involved 
everything in the history of two men and 
in the history of their establishment. From 
that moment, Westervelt was no longer 
merely the lawyer-gamester of Monroe. 
He was the incarnate spirit of cross-exami- 
nation—a cross-examination in which he 
was making Cradlebaugh lie. 

Cradlebaugh threw discretion to the 
winds; he was more used to eluding justice 
than facing it, and he did lie. Lied about 
himself, lied about Mackerley, and lied 
about his occupation. In other words, the 
cross-examination by Westervelt was, 
apparently, a total failure. Westervelt 
could make no inroads upon the man be- 
fore him. Covington laughed aloud in open 
court. 

“You may stand down,” said Wester- 
velt. 

And then, in seeming abject apology, 
Westervelt opened up a bundle of docu- 
ments and placed them, one by one, in 
evidence. What were these? Nothing, save 
the unimpeachable records of courts, jails, 
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and state prisons all over the country; of 
the repeated conviction and incarceration, 
not of Cradlebaugh, but of the dealer, 
Mackerley. For what? Larceny, robbery, 
sneak thievery. Mackerley was a common 
thief. 

“But,” protested Covington, as he rose 
to object to their admission as evidence, 
“what of it. Mr. Cradlebaugh has shown 
that he never knew these things. If Mack- 
erley was a thief, we never knew it.” 

Westervelt towered toward him, towered 
above every man in the court room. 

“Then why—why—why,” he _ thun- 
dered, waving the papers above his head, 
“why, in every instance, did John Cradle- 
baugh go upon the bail bond of Macker- 
ley, sneak thief, Mackerley, larcener, 
Mackerley, highway robber.” 

There was no answer to it. 

That day the gods placed upon the lips 
of William Westervelt the honey of Hymet- 
tus. The verdict on that day was a verdict, 
not impelled by fear, but by a sense of 
justice. It was that rara avis, a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence. And after 
that day John Cradlebaugh and men of 
his pers 1asion were unknown in the city 
of Monrce. 

Within the next three months the term 
of Thorneycroft expired. He had expected 
reappointment; he had expected it all the 
more because he had, as prosecutor, 
snuffed out a peculiarly vicious form of vice. 

‘‘My reputation is made,” he told him- 
self. 

But, occasionally, the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and sometimes he gets it. 
William Westervelt rose as suddenly from 
the ashes of his reputation as did the 
fabled phoenix. The mantle of Thorney- 
croft descended upon the shoulders of 
Westervelt. The governor thrust into his 
hands the county prosecutorship, an un- 
sought honor, but one wonderfully welcome. 

‘“‘Now—now,” said William Westervelt 
to himself, “‘now I can begin to live.” 


It was on the evening of the first day of 
his term that he tore open hastily and 
eagerly a note that waited him at his apart- 
ment. 

“Aline!” he whispered, hope surging 
within him. 

The epistle was a short one. 


“T want to see you.” 

That was all. It might mean nothing, it 
might mean everything. 

Again Westervelt stood before his glass 
an 1 spent feverish minutes in tying his tie. 
Again he stood before his cheval glass and 
looked upon himself. And then he sallied 
forth. 

‘“‘Why—why—” he was stammering 
some few hours later, with a return of his 
shameful lack of tact of some months be- 
fore, ‘“‘and all the time I thought it was to 
have been—Thorneycroft.” 

She bowed her head. 

“It might have been,” she answered, 
‘“‘had he not postponed his—his—” 

She stopped, embarrassed. 

“His motion,” suggested Westervelt, 
professionally. 

She smiled. 

“Until the very evening of the day when 
you—you went before the grand jury and 
—and—told—” 

Westervelt nodded. 

‘“‘When my reputation,”’ he thought to 
himself, “‘was dragging in the mud, and 
Thorneycroft’s was sky high.” 

But he said naught of all this. 

“It was on that night,” went on Aline 
Wilkinson, ‘‘that I refused him.” 

Westervelt was not satisfied. 

“You refused him then,” he ventured 
uncertainly, “after you knew that I had— 
told? After you knew the facts; after the 
people were talking—about me?”’ 

Again she bowed. 

“Because I knew the facts,’’ she an- 
swered. 

Suddenly he stretched his arms out 
toward her. But she drew back, looking all 
the while into his eyes. 

‘“‘Have you nothing” she inquired, “‘to 
say—to me?” 

Westervelt thought for a moment. There 
was a note of earnestness in it all that he 
did not understand. Then suddenly, he saw. 

He strode forward and stretched out 
his arms again, and looked into her eyes. 

“T have thrown my last card,” he said 
solemnly, to her—for her; ‘‘I have turned 
my last wheel; I have played my last game.” 

He stopped, caught her in his arms, and 
pressed her to his breast. 

“And,” he added, kissing her upon the 
lips, “I have earned my last contingent fee.” 




















In Time of Need 


BY EDITH FULLERTON SCOTT 


The men of Hook and Ladder Company 
vere tired out. Since midnight they 
been to three fires where there was 

for them to do, and now, though the 

as still within several hours of setting 

t of them were in the bunk-room, in 
sus stages of undress, snatching some 

rely needed rest. Even Nigger, the black 
ildog, was snoring in his corner over 
his master, Danny Quinn, and the 
rses in their stalls helow seemed to feel 
the hush in the air, and stamped less than 


Quinn had thrown himself down with- 

ting to remove more than his rub- 

hoots—these were standing by his 

th tops turned back, ready for him 

mp into them at a moment’s notice— 

had at once dropped into a pro- 

cep. For a week, his wife had been 

ering between life and death, and it was 

| this noon, that Danny, running 

for a mouthful of dinner, had 

that the doctor was at last con- 

that she would not follow the tiny 

babe that had come into the world only 

long enough to cause its mother the pang, 

not the joy of its birth. Now the 

uds were lifting, and his body cried out 

for the refreshment that it had lacked 
ose days of suspense. 

So, though the hum of the city floated 

through the open windows, and the heat 

the July day was so intense that his 

mates tossed restlessly, and at intervals 

ised themselves sufficiently to souse 

their hot hands and faces in cooling water, 

(Juinn lay motionless as the dead, hearing 

nd and feeling no discomfort. Once, 

sen Sullivan, his pal, came up from down- 

where he was on watch, to tell him 

Mrs. Johnson, a neighbor of the 

(Juinns, had stopped in to say that she 

taking their little Georgie down to the 

[-land, just for the sail, and that she would 

p him for the night. She left word for 

y to come to supper with them at 

‘clock, but when Ben found him 

‘, he tip-toed away without de- 

g the message. There would be time 
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enough for that, and it would be cruel 
to disturb him. 

The afternoon waned, and Sullivan 
was on the point of waking the men in order 
that they might go home to their evening 
meal, when, of a sudden, the alarm rang. 
At the first tap of the gong the horses 
rushed to their places in the shafts, and 
down the stairs and sliding poles tumbled 
the men, half-clad, but with their extra 
clothes in their hands, to be adjusted when 
they had the chance. 

Danny lay drowsing for a second longer, 
hoping that the call was not in their dis- 
trict, though Nigger barked impatiently 
at him to chide him for his incomprehen- 
sible delay. But as he counted one—two— 
three—four—a pause, then five, next six 
strokes of the bell, Danny sprang up, 
pulled on his boots, and scrambled after 
the rest, for Station 456 was theirs to 
answer on the first alarm. That was the 
box nearest his own house. What if Liz- 
zie, so recently out of one danger, was now 
in another one! The thought struck a 
chill to his heart, and he was trembling as 
he climbed, just in time, to his place on the 
truck, and reached for his helmet and 
rubber coat. 

They rolled eastward, and then turned 
south along Eighth Avenue, Nigger keep- 
ing abreast of the horses, and managing 
to avoid their plunging heels. Down the 
Avenue to Thirty-fifth Street they galloped. 
There, the driver halted for a fraction of a 
minute, while a half-grown grocer’s boy 
that had pulled the box, yelled excitedly 
the desired information: 

“Tt’s around the corner, on Tirty-tird 
Street—No. 255—and it’s a-burnin’ like 
hell!” 

Danny strained his ears to catch the 
address. He lived on Thirty-third Street 
himself, but, thank God, nearly a block 
to the west of the fire. Lizzie was safe. On 
they dashed, neatly rounded the curve, 
and presently drew up before the building, 
a crowded tenement, with terror-stricken 
faces appearing at some of the upper 
windows, while a mass of struggling hu- 
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manity fought for exit through the one 
narrow door leading down to the street. 
The engine with its tender arrived a 
moment later, and none too soon, for the 
blaze had started in the cellar, and the 
flames spread with alarming rapidity. 
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was work to be done. Work that required 
all of a man’s courage and energy. Danny 
did not falter. He had a treacherous foe 
to conquer. On to vic tory! The spirit that 
animates a soldier on the battle-field was 
incarnate in him now. More! the ber- 


He climbed to his place on the truck 


Quinn was among the first off the truck. 
Ax in hand, he hurried into the house. 
To clear the air, he broke down doors, and 


opened windows wherever he found any 


closed. He swept aside the accumulation 
of tubs, boxes, and bottles, that, in viola 


tion of the law, obstructed the fire-escapes. 
He was here, there, and everywhere. There 


serker rage was upon him. Nigger stuck 
close to him. Wherever it was safe for 
Danny to go, Nigger was sure to follow. 
Sometimes he was a little in the lead, for 
a dog, being nearer the floor, can stand 
more smoke than a man, and whenever 
Nigger held back, Quinn had learned to 
be cautious, knowing that his four-legged 
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friend had a keener sense than he for 
een danger. 

Cries for help rang out from the upper 

ries, and mingled with the hoarse rumble 

iny voices in the street. The smoke 

tifling. The men rushed on through 

(here were rescues to be made. Again 

cain they ventured into the building 

| its occupants were safely landed 

the sidewalk. More apparatus had 

e, in response to a second alarm, and 

he engines pumped their hardest. But the 
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red demon defied all efforts to subdue it. 
With long forked tongues it lapped at the 
streams of water, and greedily crackled 
its devouring way upward. It blew 
through every crack and crevice, and its 
heavy breath curled slowly out of the 
windows, increasing in volume and density, 
till it hung in black clouds on the sultry 
air. 

A distracted woman vainly tried to 
break through the fire lines. 

“For the love of God, let me by!” she 
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shrieked. “‘I must get to the boy. Oh! 
what shall I do, what shall I do!” She 
plucked at a policeman’s sleeve. 

“The boy’s all right, lady, be sure of 
that. The firemen have got every last one 
out, and you may be aisy about the kid. 
Sure, some of your neighbors has taken 
himin. Don’t carry on like that no more. 
He’s not hurted.” 

But the woman would not be pacified. 
She confided to a sympathizing bystander, 

“T left the darlin’ asleep, while I ran 
out just to buy him a chop, and a morsel 
of cake for his supper. Nobody aint seen 
him since, and I’m wild with the fear 
somethin’ terrible has happened. He’s 
such a little fellow—only two years old— 
maybe they didn’t find him.” She sobbed 
convulsivelv, but her distress was drowned 
in the tumult. 

Danny Quinn and Ben Sullivan had 
been chopping away some of the burning 
woodwork on the second floor, in the rear, 
when the place grew too hot for them. 

“There aint no use, Danny. She’s 
doomed. We might as well git while we 
can,” said Sullivan. 

They ran to the stairs, but flames were 
pouring up them. Retreat in that direction 
was cut off, so they made for the windows 
and the ladders. Ben had one foot over the 
sill, and Danny was preparing to follow 
his example when he remembered Nigger. 
He was not with them. What had become 
of him? 

‘“Go on, Ben,” he cried. ‘‘I’ll come in 
a minute. I must give Nig a call.” 

‘Hustle, Danny!” bawled Ben, con- 
tinuing his descent. ‘‘There aint no time 
to lose.” 

Danny paused irresolute. Georgie and 
Nigger had been babies together, and, 
after his puppyhood, the dog had moved 
over to the Truck-house with him, and 
had become part and parcel of his daily 
life. He hated to leave him to certain 
death. But the smoke was unbearable. 
He could not go back into it for a dog— 
not even for Nigger. He called with all his 
might: 

“Nigger! Oh! Nig!” but there was no 
answer to his summons. He sighed, and 
was about to climb out of the window, 
when dimly, through the smoke, he caught 
sight of a woman on the landing. He 


started. She looked very familiar. But of 
course it was a stranger. It must be. 

“This way! Here, you!” he shouted, 
and swung his arms to attract her atten- 
tion. But she turned and passed on up the 
staircase. He darted after her. Blasts of 
consuming heat smote him in the face, and 
his eyes were blinded and smarting from 
the smoke, but he stumbled up one flight, 
and then another, the woman keeping just 
out of his reach. 

“She’s rattled!” he muttered, as he 
pursued her, ‘“‘or maybe she’s deaf and 
dumb.” 

Danny bent nearly double. His lungs 
ached from the pressure upon them, and 
it was easier to breathe in the lower strata 
of air. But the woman walked erect and 
held her head high. That which was smoth- 
ering the life out of him, seemed not to 
affect her. On the fourth floor she glided 
swiftly along the hall and disappeared 
through a door at the end of it. The goal 
was near, but Danny had lost his snap and 
there was no sprint left in him. When, 
with leaden step, he entered the door, he 
could find no trace of her. 

“Where are you?” he forced from his 
parched lips. She did not reply, but from 
an inner room came a short, muffled yelp 
of welcome. 

‘Nigger! you here?” he mumbled. His 
tongue felt swollen, and speech was diffi- 
cult. Guided by another feeble bark, he 
groped his way to a bed. There lay the 
heroic dog, shielding with his own body 
a sleeping child that, in the darkness of the 
apartment, the firemen had overlooked. 

Danny’s dry throat choked. Tenderly, 
he gathered the stupefied little fellow in 
his arms. He held the limp form close to 
his breast, wrapping his coat over him, 
and turned to go, bidding Nigger to follow 
him. But Nigger, instead of obeying, 
crouched among the bedclothes. His 
short hair bristled, and he shivered with 
unmistakable fear, as he stared with 
fixed, fascinated gaze past his master, into 
the. front room. Danny looked. There, 
pointing to the window, and beckoning 
him to make haste, stood the woman who 
had lead him hither. 

At that instant, Ben Sullivan’s head 
appeared in the opening. His face light- 
ened as he perceived Quinn. 
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‘Quick! the house is fallin’. What have 
you got there? A kid? Good Lord!” 

Danny, now that help was at hand, felt 
his strength going. Sullivan saw him sink 
down on his knees, and drag himself thus 
across the floor, Nigger crawling after 
him. A fireman was mounting a second 
ladder leading to the other window. 
Sullivan hailed him: 

“Graham! He’s here! Hurry, he’s 
spent!” He leaned toward Quinn, crying, 
“Give me the young un’.” 

Danny languidly threw back his coat. 
A sheet of flame burst in through the door- 
way, and lit up the smoke-filled room. It 
showed him the features of the child that 
lay on his breast. God in Heaven! It was 
his own little Georgie! His brain reeled 
as he yielded his burden to Ben’s firm 
grasp. But he must not give way now. 
Instinctively, he picked up Nigger and 
tossed him down into the life-net stretched 
across the street. 

“Save yourself, Danny!” 

He faintly heard the warning. But the 
woman, the woman but for whom his boy 
would be—he could not frame the horrible 
thought—she must be saved first. He 
struggled to his feet and reached out a 
hand to her, but she did not take it. Tot- 
teringly, he advanced toward her, though 
she motioned him away, but a deadly 
weakness came over him. He paused, 
swaying uncertainly, then fell heavily 
to the floor. A serpent, scarlet and sinuous, 
stole stealthily along and coiled around 
the toe of his boot, but he could not shake 
it off. Soon it would creep up higher, he 
would inhale its venom, and that would 
be the end of him. Already he felt paralyzed. 

There, Graham found him, and having 
throttled the fiery reptile that was burrow- 
ing into his clothing, threw him over his 
shoulder, and began the perilous descent 
to the street, whither Ben and Georgie 
had preceded them. In intense silence the 
waiting throng watched and shuddered. 
Graham was of powerful build, but he 
had no light weight to carry. If he made a 
mis-step he would not be able*to recover 
his balance. Men held their breaths, and 
mentally cursed the throbbing of the en- 
gines. Nearer and nearer came the two, 
the rescuer and the rescued, and as they 
reached the bottom rung, with one accord 


an exulting cheer was raised to greet them. 


But Danny was not conscious of this, nor 
of the crash a while later, when the walls of 
the house sagged and crumbled, and what 
had been a building became but a shape- 
less, blackened mass, thrown into relief by 
here and there a spurt of vivid flame. Nor 
did he know when he was lifted into an 
ambulance and driven away to the hos- 
pital, while just outside the fire-lines, a 
woman, sitting on a front stoop, was 
shedding tears of joy over a little boy that 
lay on her lap, smiling wanly, as she patted 
enthusiastically the head of a black dog 
eating with contentment a fine juicy chop. 

Ben Sullivan joined the group for a 
moment. 

“Mrs. Johnson, why the devil didn’t 
you tell someone that Georgie was in 
there? You told me you was goin’ to take 
him to the Island.” 

“And that’s what I did. But we got 
home at five o’clock, and he was tired 
from the trip, so he took a nap while I 
went marketing. And as for not tellin’ any- 
one—well, it’s no thanks to that fat cop 
over yonder that the darlin’ is with us 
now.” 

She pointed the finger of scorn at the 
officer, who stood with his back to her, 
apparently oblivious of her presence. He 
had merely obeyed his instructions, and 
his conscience was clear. 


In the Accident Ward, the surgeons had 
worked over Danny Quinn, and he had 
responded to their treatment finally, 
though, for a while, he had been in a pre- 
carious condition. He suffered greatly 
from shock, and had sustained a number 
of painful burns, but his constitution was 
naturally a strong one, and with rest and 
good nursing he would pull through. It 
was three days before he was allowed to 
have any visitors, and then Ben Sullivan 
was permitted to see him for a few minutes 
only. 

Danny lay there in his white bed. Volu- 
minous bandages swathed his head and 
hands, and distinguished him from the 
other patients. Little of his face was 
visible, and that little brightened as Ben 
walked in and drew up a chair by his side. 

“‘How’s Lizzie?” he asked rather huskily. 
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“ Ben, | sid ‘a’ swore that woman was ma” 


‘‘She’s doin’ fine—A No. 1. She told me 
uu not to worry about nothin’. 
n’ to sit up on Sunday.” 

’s good. The—the kid’s all right?” 
‘Fine as a fiddle! He wants to see his 
laddy, though. Ill bring him along in a 





TE! 


two. 
‘An’ old Nig? The fellers caught him?” 
‘} et they did ! He was a bit stunned 
rst, but the fresh air soon brought him 
in’ he went lookin’ for you. He 
ssed a trick, though, for while he was 
’ his wits together, the hurry-up 
: vas cartin’ you down here. Funny 
. bout Nigger. Ever ‘since then, he 
hed up with Georgie. Won’t leave 
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him for nobody. Seems to think he’s got 
to stick by the kid while you’re laid up. 
He’s a loon! The truck-house is lonesome 
without the two of you.” 

The house-surgeon approached. 

“Don’t get tired, Quinn.” 

Sullivan took the hint, and rose to his 
feet. 

““Guess I must be goin’, Danny. So 
long!” 

“Hold up, Ben. Say! did you save the 
woman?” 

“What woman?” 

“‘What woman! The one as led me to 
Georgie. You seen her standin’ by me 
when you took him out of my arms. 
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Sne was a dummy. Nothin’ aint happened 
to her, has it?” Danny was getting ex- 
cited. 

“Of course not, Quinn,” put in the 
house-surgeon. “I told you everyone was 
rescued. You’re the only one that was 
injured, even.” 

Danny’s eyes still sought Ben’s. The 
latter had had a moment in which to 
collect himself, and he said convincingly. 

“Oh! it’s the dummy, you mean, is it? 
Yes, indeed, while Graham was bringing 
you down the ladder, Peterson slid down 
the rope with her.” He warmed to his sub- 
ject, and elaborated it. “She was pretty 
near tuckered out, but the doctor brought 
her to, an’ she’s O.K.” 

He spoke with an accent of truth, and 
Danny looked relieved. 

“T couldn’t bear it if harm had come 
to her, after what she done for me. Ill 
never forget it! Never! It does beat all the 
way she stood that smoke. You’d ’a’ 
thought she liked it! You can’t think what 
a turn it give me when I first seen her— 
when I stopped to call Nigger that time, 
you know,” he went on, musingly. “ An’ 
it’s queer how scared of her Nig seemed. 
I never before seen him afraid of man nor 
beast. He fairly shook. I wonder why.” 
He hesitated, then said: “‘Ben! you know 
ma’s in Chicago, don’t you?” 

The doctor, standing at the head of the 
bed, out of the patient’s range of vision, 
nodded vigorously at Sullivan, who had 
shot an inquiring glance at him, and with 
that as his cue, Ben replied, 

“Certain, Danny! Sure she is! Aint 
she been livin’ with your sister Maggie 
for the last ten years?” 

“Ves, that’s right. But, Ben, I could 
’a’ swore that woman was ma—she looked 
so like her. Must you go? So long, old 
man! My love to Lizzie, an’ Georgie, an’ 
Nig. I’ll be home again before they know 
it, tell ’em.” 


The doctor accompanied Ben into the 
corridor. 

“You were a model of discretion, Sul- 
livan. I wouldn’t for the world have him 
learn the truth, until he is in better shape 


to bear bad news. By the way, was the 
woman he referred to, saved?” 

“The dummy, is it?” Sullivan indulged 
in a hearty guffaw. “‘ Danny nearly stumped 
me when he sprung that proposition on me. 
Of course, you know, there wasn’t no 
woman. Quinn was nutty, I guess.” 

“Then it was a remarkable and provi- 
dential hallucination. Ah! One moment, 
Sullivan, please. It was at half past six 
exactly, that the ambulance picked up 
Quinn. Do you know how long before 
then it was that he says he first saw this 
mysterious woman?” 

‘‘Let me see. I went down the ladder, 
an’ when I reached the ground I looked 
to see how near Danny was, but he 
wasn’t in sight. I waited for him, maybe 
three minutes—it wasn’t no more—an’ 
then I went up after him. It seemed like 
hours before I seen him on the fourth 
floor, but I suppose it could only ’a’ been 
about six minutes altogether, before me 
an’ the kid was in the street, an’ Graham 
was down with Danny in no time. Well, 
call it a quarter of an hour from the time 
Danny went back for Nigger till the 
ambulance come.” 

“That would make it 6.15, then. 
Kindly let me see that telegram again.” 

Ben fumbled in his inside pocket and 
pulled out a slip of yellow paper. The 
doctor unfolded it, scrutinized it thought- 
fully, then read aloud: 


Chicago, July 10th. 
Ma died at 5:15 p. m. Heart failure. 
MAGGIE. 


The doctor gave a low, prolonged whis- 
tle. He glanced out of the tail of his eye 
at Sullivan, who was staring at him in per- 
plexity, and remarked softly, as if to him- 
self: 

“There is just an hour’s difference 
between Eastern and Central time. There- 
fore, at the moment that Quinn fancied 
he saw a person resembling his mother, 
old Mrs. Quinn had breathed her last in 
Chicago.” 

“Tt was—?” asked Sullivan, in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

But the doctor only shook his head. 











Limpy, Bachelor of Love 


BY MAITLAND LE ROY OSBORNE 


Author of '' The Retirement of Riley,” etc. 


“Uxtra!” 

Limpy shrilled with hoarse insistence, 
as the home-going throng from the stores 
and factories poured past him. 

“Uxtra! poipers! Ev’ning ’dition! ux- 
tra!” 

His white little face peered anxiously 
about, alertly intent for possible customers, 
and his crutch tapped a brisk tattoo on the 
pavement as he darted too and fro to cry 
his wares. 

“Uxtra dition!” he still piped hoarsely 
as the last hurrying stragglers went by, 
“ev’ning poipers—uxtra!” 

Then with an anticipatory shiver at 
thought of the imminent ordeal, he pre- 
pared to cross Broadway. Clutching his 
remaining stock in trade tightly under his 
arm and firmly grasping his crutch, he 
looked carefully in both directions to make 
sure that the way was clear, and set forth 
on the perilous journey. 

Always that daily crossing Broadway in 
the early dusk filled Limpy’s soul with 
dread. There was sure to come a time, he 
knew, when he would not be quick enough 
to dodge the hurrying cabs that rattled 
ceaselessly to and fro, but he must cross 
to take his accustomed stand before the 
gaudy restaurant on the opposite corner, 
or the balance of his papers would remain 
unsold—and unsold papers meant no break- 
fast on the morrow. 

Tap! tap! tap! went Limpy’s crutch on 
the asphalt, while his white little face 
peered anxiously at approaching cabs, and 
tap! tap! tap! went his fearful little heart 
in unison as he hurried on his way—then 
heart and crutch both ceased their tapping 
when close behind him sounded the quick 
warning ‘‘ honk” of a motor car, the awful 
specter of fear that haunted Limpy’s 
dreams. 

Another strident blast, a cry of warning 
—and then a limp little form huddled upon 
the asphalt, clutching a bundle of papers 


to its breast, with a broken crutch by its 


side. 
“Poor little beggar,”’ said the owner of 


the car, pushing his way unceremoniously 
through the quickly gathering crowd and 
bending over him. ‘Quick, Alphonse!” 
to the chauffeur, ‘“‘we must get him to the 
hospital—his heart is still beating, thank 
Heavens!” 

A row of little white cots, each the coun- 
terpart of the one on which he lay, and 
each containing a tiny occupant, greeted 
Limpy’s wondering gaze when after what 
seemed an interminable nightmare of 
strange sounds and stranger smells and 
touches of tender hands that yet hurt 
cruelly for a time, he floated dreamily back 
to consciousness in the children’s ward of 
the City hospital, and as he turned his 
head upon the pillow he looked straight 
into the brownest, softest eyes he had ever 
seen. 

“How do you feel now, little man?” 
asked Nurse Martin gently. 

“Bully!” whispered Limpy in a weak 
little voice after some consideration, only 
half assured that he was not still dreaming. 

Nurse Martin smiled. ‘‘That’s good!” 
she said, ‘‘and now you must lie quiet and 
try to go to sleep again.” 

““Yes’m,” assented Limpy, and obedi- 
ently closed his eyes. 

He was still asleep when the doctor, 
accompanied by a broad-shouldered, ath- 
letic and distinctly good-looking gentle- 
man, paused beside his cot. 

“Mr. Cochrane—Miss Martin,” an- 
nounced the doctor with professional brev- 
ity. Nurse Martin bowed—slightly. Mr. 
Cochrane’s bow delicately blended courte- 
ous recognition and respectful admiration. 

‘Poor little beggar!” he said, gazing 
down upon Limpy contritely. “He’s such 
a little chap, and lame, too, I feel as if I 
had stepped on a kitten. Can you pull 
him through all right, doctor?” 

“‘Oh yes,” answered the doctor. 
not seriously injured.” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Mr. Coch- 
rane in a relieved voice. 

“Only a cracked rib or two and shock,” 


“He’s 
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continued the doctor. ‘That lame leg of 
his could be made useful by a simple oper- 
ation,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘and with 
a nourishing diet and plenty of fresh air 
and exercise in six months he’d beas strong 
and sturdy a little chap as you’d wish to 
see.” 

“Will you take the case?” queried Mr. 
Cochrane eagerly. ‘Spare no expense, 
and when he’s able to get out I’ll send him 
up to my summer place in the country with 
a nurse.” 

Nurse Martin’s brown eyes were very 
tender and the touch of her firm white 
hand was very gentle as she smoothed back 
Limpy’s tangled curls. Mr. Cochrane’s 
gaze wandered from the tiny white cot and 
its little occupant, and his thoughts like- 
wise wandered from the subject under con- 
sideration. 

“Tf I should go out and get run over,” 
he speculated fatuously, ‘“‘and have a few 
ribs caved in, or an arm broken, or some- 
thing of that sort, and should be brought 
in here for repairs, I wonder if she would 
brush my hair back like that, and look at 
me that way. By Jove! if I really thought 
so—” Then he mentally shook himself 
to attention again. 

‘“‘He’s such a dear little chap,” Nurse 
Martin was saying softly, as she smoothed 
a microscopically minute wrinkle from 
Limpy’s pillow. 


Limpy’s twisted leg, which the bluff, 
kind-hearted doctor told him would in time 
be as straight and strong as the other, was 
encased immovably in splints and plasters 
and the grateful, unmurmuring little 
patient, whose cheery smile and quaint 
sayings had endeared him to the hearts of 
the entire staff, was convalescing finely. 

One day, moved by sudden impulse, 
Nurse Martin stooped and kissed him. 

“Gee!” murmured Limpy happily, 
“‘dat’s awful nice; nobody ever kissed me 
before.” 

Nurse Martin’s tender brown eyes filled 
with unprofessional moisture, and slip- 
ping her arm beneath his head she laid 
her cheek against his own. 

“Poor little chap,” she murmured softly, 
“poor, lonesome little man.” 

Mr Cochrane, whom all the occupants 
of the children’s ward firmly believed to be 


the prince of the genii in disguise, and 
whose advent was unfailingly greeted with 
weak little shouts of delight, made his ap 
pearance a little later, and Nurse Martin 
slipped quietly away. 

Having gravely distributed his burden of 
wonderful toys and bright-hued picture 
books among his loyal worshippers, he 
seated himself beside Limpy’s tiny cot. 

“When you get well, Limpy,” said Mr. 
Cochrane, who never did things by halves, 
‘vou are to come and live with me. You 
shall have a donkey and cart, and go to 
school, and grow up to be a bank president 
or a United States senator at the very 
least.” 

“Gee!” sighed Limpy happily, “ gittin’ 
runned over by a automobile is great.”’ 

“Ts there anything you would like?” 
asked Mr. Cochrane. ‘“‘I’ll get you any- 
thing you ask for if you’ll hurry up and get 
well and strong.” 

“‘Dere’s only one ting,” said Limpy 
thoughtfully. ‘Yer see, Mr. Cochrane, 
its like dis—I never hada mother. All the 
other boys I know has mothers, but I never 
had one—and it’s mighty lonesome for a 
fellow not to have a mother. Do you 
‘spose, Mr. Cochrane, please, dat you 
could get me a mother instead of the 
donkey?” 

“Poor little beggar!” said Mr. Coch- 
rane softly. ‘‘ Never had a mother. 

“T think, Limpy, that we might find one 
for you. Have you thought of cne you’d 
like?” 

“T tink Nurse Martin would be a bu-ti- 
ful mother,” suggested Limpy wistfully. 
“She kissed me today, an’ nobody ever 
kissed me before.” 

“Limpy,” said Mr. Cochrane gravely, 
“you are a young man of great discern- 
ment. There is not the slightest doubt 
that Nurse Martin would be the most beau- 
tiful mother that a small chap like you 
could possibly have. Shall I speak to her 
about it, Limpy?” 

“Yes, please, Mr. Cochrane,’’ assented 
Limpy eagerly. 

Nurse Martin reappeared as the visitor 
was about to leave, and caressingly 
touched Limpy’s white little cheek with 
her soothing hand. 

“Miss Martin,” said Mr. Cochrane 
gravely, “I’m going to try to be a father 
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to Limpy; he’s coming to live with me as 
oon as he gets strong.”’ 

“Oh, I am so glad,” breathed Nurse 
Martin, stroking Limpy’s curls. 

‘But there’s one other thing he needs very 
much,” continued Mr. Cochrane. ‘You 
see, Miss Martin, the poor little beggar’s 
never had a mother, and a fellow misses 
the very best part of his life if he doesn’t 
have one. We’ve been talking it over, 
ind Limpy and I are very earnestly de- 


When President Bottom of the Pure 
Fruit Jelly Company got the hurry-up 
cablegram he was vexed. After instal- 
ling his justly celebrated ‘Color system” 
at the factory, he had sailed for Europe 
thirty days before, feeling that he deserved 
. a long vacation. But the summons home 

was imperative. He stored his touring car 
at Nice and caught the first steamer. 
Brooks laid the facts before him at a di- 
rectors’ meeting the morning he reached 
Chicago. 
‘“‘Merrick’s raising the devil,’’ Brooks 
began. 

‘Damned grafter!’’ growled old Mar- 
: tin, chairman of the board, through his 
L 3 bristling white mustaches. 

‘Consolidated Canning’s behind it, 
Brooks went on. 

‘Nice skunk!” spluttered Martin. 
‘After we took care of him on the pure 
food bill! Got no more sense of honor 
i than a goat!” 

j President Bottom glanced at him 
*e sharply, a pained look in his face. The 
a old man was the bad boy of the board, al- 
ways opposing the president’s policy. 
Irreverent clerks referred to to the contest 
5 between them as “Salve vs. the Sword.” 

“Let’s read what the senator says,” 
Bottom suggested suavely, picking up a 
newspaper clipping. 

‘“ ‘Not content with making forty va- 
rieties of pure fruit jelly out of apple cores 
and parings’—” 
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sirous that you should become his mother.” 

Nurse Martin’s sweet brown eyes were 
raised momentarily from Limpy’s anxious 
little face to the equally anxious one on the 
other side of the cot. 

Then she smiled demurely and bent to 
press a kiss upon Limpy’s freckled cheek. 

“If Limpy wishes it,’’ she assented 
softly. 

“‘Gee!”’ piped Limpy ecstatically,‘‘ won’t 
dat be great!” 


Red--—For Danger 


BY HENRY M. HYDE 


Author of ** The Upstart,” ete 


“Isn’t it true?” President Bottom in- 
quired mildly. 

“Bah! Trying to hurt our business! 
Malicious intent! That’s all you’ve got 
to prove.” 

‘* “Apple cores and parings,” the 
president repeated, ‘this infamous cor- 
poration is notorious for grinding up the 
very souls and bodies of its unfortunate 
employes in its vats and presses.’” 

Old Martin snorted in _ speechless 
wrath. President Bottom closed his eyes 
and leaned back in his chair. Presently 
he sat up again and looked around at the 
directors with an expression of pleased 
surprise on his face. 

‘Smart man— Merrick,” he said. ‘‘ Good 
deal in what he says. Tommy, take a note.” 

The private secretary stepped forward, 
pencil and book in hand. He was a tall 
young college man, who was learning the 
signals in the great game of business. 

“Brooks, general manager,” Bottom 
dictated. ‘‘Have three shower baths in- 
stalled in each department at once for*the 
free use of the men.” 

“Br-r-r-r!” snarled Chairman Martin. 

‘“* “Several hundred young women,’ 
the president went on reading,"hurriedly, 
‘“‘work in the plant under conditions which 
are a disgrace to’—” 

“Take another note to Brooks,” he 
interrupted himself. 

“Beginning tomorrow, serve tea and 
coffee, with sugar and cream, free of 
charge to all women employes, at the noon 
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hour. Buy $500 worth of potted palms 
today and distribute them about the plant.” 

Old Martin sprang heavily to his feet 
and struck the table with his hairy fist. 

“Look here, Bottom,” he burst out, 
“T won’t stand for this! First we have 
your blamed foolishness about the color 
system. Now you’re turning the factory 
into a free-for-all roof garden! Why don’t 
you give ’em all a seal-skin cloak and 
write Merrick a letter of thanks. We might 
as well call it ‘The Pure Fruit Insane 
Asylum!’ ” 

“Sit down, Mr. Martin,” said Presi 
dent Bottom, calmly. 

“Tommy, take a letter to Prescott in 
New York. 

‘‘We wish to employ permanently in 
our plant,” he dictated, ‘‘a first class set- 
tlement worker. Salary up to $3,000. It 
is essential that she be young and good 
looking and take a pretty photograph. 
Must be cooking-school graduate and an 
expert in the organization of women’s 
clubs. Employ such a person without 
delay and see that she comes to Chicago 
not later than Saturday, ready to go to 
work at once.” 

Chairman Martin got up and stamped 
violently out of the room, barking with in 
articulate rage. 

‘Dr. Johnson preached a sermon last 
Sunday on Merrick’s speech,” one of the 
other directors put in, timidly. 

“Tommy, call up the Sunday editor of 
the Globe,” President Bottom ordered, 
with a nod to his informant, ‘‘and ask 
him to come out. I'll get up an article 
on ‘What the Employer Owes the Work- 
ing Classes.’ Write and invite the Rev. 
Mr. Balsaam to dine with me on Friday 
evening. I’m going to start a Sunday 
school for the children of factory em- 
ployes,” he concluded, running his eyes 
around the directors’ table. 

Some of the men were grinning, but 
their muscles relaxed under his deadly 
serious gaze. One of President Bottom’s 
strongest points as a great business man 
was the fact that he utterly lacked a sense 
of humor. 

“One thing more, Tommy,” the presi- 
dent went on. ‘Write to each member 
of Merrick’s committee of investigation 
and say we’ll be glad to entertain them 
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two weeks from Saturday. A special car 
will be furnished and they will be our 
guests during the entire trip.”’ 

For a moment there was silence. Then 
President Bottom spoke again. 

“‘We’re only doing our duty, after all,” 
he said sententiously. ‘‘And we'll get a 
hundred thousand dollars worth of free 
advertising out of it inside of six months. 
The meeting is adjourned.” 

The next Saturday morning President 
Bottom, who had been gathering further 
inspiration from the complete Works of 
Andrew Carnegie and the scrap book in 
which his secretary pasted the words of 
wisdom which fell from ihe lips of John 
D. Rockefeller, went personally to the 
station to meet the settlkement worker 
from New York. His first impression as 
she stepped off the sleeper was that she 
was absurdly young. But he had speci- 
fied youth—and good looks. Certainly 
Prescott knew how to obey orders. 

As the young woman stopped beside 
her suit case and looked about her hesi- 
tatingly, President Bottom stepped for- 
ward and lifted his hat. 

‘Miss Van Tassel?” he inquired. 

Her big black eyes looked straight at 
him, confidingly. The expression in her 
face was deeply serious, as that of one 
who bears a heavy burden. There was 
no sign of lightness or frivolity about her. 

‘Tt is I,” she said, ‘‘and this—” 

“T am Mr. Bottom of the Pure Fruit 
Company. I hope you had a pleasant 
trip?” 

She gave him her ungloved hand before 
she answered and he felt that it was firm 
and cool to the touch. 

“Tt was very informing,” she said, un- 
smilingly. ‘I got so interested in the 
Problem of the Pullman Porter. They 
do so need uplifting and enlightenment.” 

A glow of enthusiasm sent the rosy 
color to her cheeks and Bottom, the im- 
perturbable, felt a curious flutter of em- 
barrassment. 

“May I take you to a hotel?” he asked. 

‘‘No,” she answered, with a deft, un- 
conscious adjustment of her hat. “I am 
ready to begin my Work at once.” 

Seated in the carriage, President Bot- 
tom noticed more closely the exquisite 
simplicity ot her black gown. Nothing 
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** Excuse us for surprising you in this way’’ 
could be more appropriate or becoming. 
\gain he congratulated himself on the 
possession of such an agent as Prescott. 
Such a bloomy, sea-shell color! Such great 
black eyes! Such masses of gorgeous 
hair! What a photograph she would take 
for advertising purposes. 
‘Aren’t you a little young for this 
vork?” he inquired presently. 
‘‘No,” she answered, simply, ‘I am 
twenty-three. For the last four years I 
ive lived.in a settlement house. Oh!” she 
ent on, the ardor of a zealot shining in 
er eyes, ‘‘I’m devoted heart and soul to 
My whole life is wrapped up in it! 
| do so hope to be able to do something 
to help you in your great work of elevat- 
ng the working classes!” 
President Bottom, with no sense of 
imor to help him, hesitated for a mo- 
$ ment, abashed for the first time in his 
‘ ‘perience. 
“Mr. Prescott told me all about it, 
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him with those disconcerting eyes. 
Your high aims! Your aspirations! It 
as inspiring.” 





he went on, half-archly, looking straight 


‘That jewel of a Prescott! He should 
have a double raise in salary.” 

“Father refused at first to let me go so 
far from home. But I convinced him 
that this was my Opportunity. I must 
follow where my Duty leads. I am sure we 
shall do a great Work together.” 

‘““Yes,” answered Bottom, a trifle thick- 
ly, dodging the eyes and struggling for a 
business footing. “‘ You’ve had experience 
with women’s clubs?” 

“T was the founder of the Indigent 
Mothers’ Mutual Aid Association. We 
are affiliated with both the state and na- 
tional federations. It is very successful. 
We distribute hundreds of dollars worth 
of clothing at nearly every meeting. Poor 
creatures! They were very fond of me. 
They hated so to see me go. I’m told 
I have a very sympathetic nature.” 

Stealing a glance at that rapt and glow- 
ing face, President Bottom felt, with an 
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inward thrill, that she spoke the inspired 
truth. 

‘“‘ And cooking?” he stammered. 

“T’ve taken the full course at Madame 
Picard’s Institute of Gastronomy.” 

“T see,’ answered Bottom, a note of 
relief in his voice. 

“Here we are.” 

He was glad, as the horses stopped, 
that he had had the factory newly painted, 
inside and out. 

“‘How fresh and clean everything looks,” 
Miss Van Tassel broke out, enthusiastically. 
“Working people are greatly affected by 
their surroundings.” 

Bottom quoted glibly from one of his 
recent scrap book lessons. 

“How true! And —oh, the palms!’ 
she exclaimed as they stepped inside the 
entrance. 

Brooks had fortunately been prompt 
about those palms. 

“They bring a touch of beauty and 
color into the lives of the toilers,” said the 
president. 

‘“Oh,I am sure I shall love it!” bubbled 
Miss Van Tassel. 

“T’ll show you through,” President 
Bottom insisted. ‘‘We’ll go to the wom- 
en’s department first, if you please. 
Here’s the entrance.” 

Miss Van Tassel stopped and looked 
up. Above the door hung a long, neatly 
framed board, painted a bright red. 

“Why, what does that mean?” she 
asked perplexedly. 

“That’s part of our color system. Red— 
for danger, you know.” 

Instinctively one of Miss Van Tassel’s 
slender white hands went up to her gor- 
geous flame-colored hair. 

““Wh-h-at?” she repeated. 

“Red for danger. It means the wom- 
en’s department is in a dangerous con- 
dition; not turning out a good quality of 
work—all run down. If the department 
was in good, average condition, the board 
would be white. If it was flourishing, 
doing better all the time, the board would 
be yellow—color of the rising sun. If it 
was very bad, hopeless, the board would 
be black—in mourning. You'll see one 
of the boards in every department in the 
factory. It’s one of our automatic ways 
of keeping track of conditions. Now 
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when we see anything red about the fac- 
tory, we know it means danger—without 
stopping to ask questions.” 

“How very ingenious,” answered Miss 
Van Tassel, brushing back a rebellious 
auburn lock. 

The face of neither of them was troubled 
by even the shadow of a smile. 

“Inside of two weeks,” said President 
Bottom, bowing his deep conviction, ‘‘I’m 
sure you’ll have the red board changed to 
a yellow.” 

“Thank you. I shall try with all my 
heart.” 


Everything was ready for the reception 
of the legislative committee of investiga- 
tion. President Bottom and the rest of 
the directors, old Martin excepted, met 
its members at the station and drove them 
out to the factory. Senator Merrick, the 
chairman, was alone in the carriage with 
the president. What passed between them 
the statesman put into his pocket. 

“T hope you'll find conditions satis- 
factory,” President Bottom said seriously, 
just as they reached the plant. 

“You kin bet we will,” Merrick an- 
swered jocosely. ‘‘We’d find hell satisfac- 
tory after the arguments that you jest 
presented. Consolidated Canning’s on the 
bum.” 

President Bottom personally escorted 
the committee through the factory. Casu- 
ally he called attention to the freshly 
painted buildings and the palms scattered 
through the rooms, explained the color 
system, and then started to exhibit the 
free bath rooms for men. Just in time a 
clerk called him to one of the telephones 
connecting the various departments. It 
was the voice of Brooks which came to 
him over the wire. 

“None of the men’ll take baths while 
the committee’s going through,” the gen- 
eral manager whispered. ‘‘They simply 
won’t do it.” ‘‘Then you and a half dozen 
foremen’ll have to,’ Bottom ordered. 
“Get in quick.” 

“And here is one of our bath rooms,” 
the president said a few minutes later, 
throwing open the swinging door. ‘Ah! 
I see some of the men are enjoying it now. 
They are entitled to two free baths a week 
on the company’s time, you know. Why, 
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there’s Brooks taking a plunge, too. Off- 
ers and men are on a perfect equality 
ere, I tell you.” He looked at his watch. 

Now we'll gv up to the women’s depart- 

ent, if you please.” 

The red board of warning was still 
hanging over the door. Miss Van Tassel 
iad refused to have it down until she 
ould report substantial progress. Little 
fat Senator Merrick called the commit- 
tee’s attention to it, as they went in. 

‘‘ Always dangerous when the ladies are 
round,” he said, with a grin. 

' The pretty settlement worker was stand- 

g by a little table in the front of the 
big room, with a silver chafing-dish before 
her. She started and blushed with con- 
fusion as the party of men swung into the 
room. 

‘‘Excuse us for surprising you in this 
vay, Miss Van Tassel,” President Bot- 
tom began. ‘I had quite forgotten that 
this was the regular hour for the cooking 
lesson.” 

Then he presented each of the honora- 
ble members to the cooking teacher. 

‘Red for danger!” whispered Merrick 
to one of his colleagues. ‘‘Get onto the 

birdy’s pompadour !” 

‘‘Don’t let us interrupt you at all, Miss 
Van Tassel,’ President Bottom went on. 
‘‘Go right ahead with the lesson; we will 
sit down for a moment.” 

For ten minutes they watched her, 
while she blushingly explained the fine 
irt of creaming sweetbreads, to her smil- 
ing and entirely delighted audience. 

‘Twice a week we give the last hour of 
the morning to the cooking lesson,” Presi- 
dent Bottom explained. ‘‘We’re doing a 
little in this way to train better wives and 
mothers for the future working classes of 
i this country.” 

‘With sweetbreads at sixty cents a 
pound,” whispered Merrick, who was, 
professionally, a butcher. 

When the lesson was over the commit- 
tee bowed itself out. Bottom took them 
own to inspect the raw stock rooms, 
r vhere a gang of men happened to be un- 
: ading a car-load of peaches, ordered in 
he day before by the thoughtful Brooks. 
Bottom, shrewdly, paid no attention to 
the unaccustomed sight. 

Only Merrick, leaning over, took a 
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peach from one of the baskets and bit it. 

“By Gosh! It’s real!” he grinned 
coarsely. 

Presently, after ten’ minutes in the 
power plant, they turned the corner and 
came out again in the front of the factory. 
Across the street lay a big green pasture 
lot and about the grass were scattered a 
couple of hundred young women. 

“Well!” burst out President Bottom, 
“‘here’s another pleasant little surprise 
for us. You see, these sunny days the 
girls often eat their luncheons on the 
lawn. They bring their sandwiches and we 
furnish coffee and cream, free of charge.”’ 

“They do make a pretty picture, sure,” 
said one member of the committee. 

President Bottom seized the remark as 
an inspiration. 

“Wait,” he said, ‘‘and we’ll take a pho- 
tograph. It’s too good to lose. Tommy,” 
he ordered the private secretary, “get my 
camera.” 

The president arranged the pose him- 
self, with pretty Miss Van Tassel full in 
the focus. 

‘Label it, ‘Factory Girls at Lunch on 
the Lawn of the Pure Fruit Jelly Com- 
pany,’ ” he told the secretary in an aside. 
‘See that the Globe gets a copy to illus- 
trate its article, and send one to each 
member of the state legislature.” 

Merricks’ committee unanimously re- 
ported that the Pure Fruit Jelly Company 
was a model for all other employers to 
follow and the senator himself, in a burst 
of fiery eloquence, declared he had been 
“filled full of ‘con’ and hot-air” before he 
made his speech attacking it. 

When Consolidated Canning took him 
to task for deserting its standard, Merrick 
laughed shamelessly. 

“They came down,” he said, 
up. See!” 

Meanwhile, President Bottom was daily 
getting more interested in the great 
Work, to which Miss Van Tassel was de 
voting herself. He made an address at 
the opening meeting of the Up-From-the- 
Depths Working Girls’ Club, which the 
pretty settlement worker told him, with 
tears in her beautiful eyes, was a credit to 
his generous heart; he adopted her sug- 
gestion that the girls be given half an hour 
twice each day for gymnastic exercises, 
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‘so I got 
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and he attended these exer ises, until she 


told him, with a ravishing blush, that she 
thought the girls would exercise more 
freely in the absence of their benefactor. 
He added hot chocolate to the free lunch 
eon menu. He even painted the fact 
tory and everything in it a beautiful, 
bright, grass green, because Miss Van 
Tassel told him that was the most restful 
color for the eyes. He did other things 
which roused homicidal tendencies in the 
savage breast of old man Martin. 

Finally the Globe came out on a Sun- 
day with a full page article over President 
Bottom’s signature, telling ‘“‘What the 
Employer Owes the Working Classes.’’ 

The article was illustrated with a large 
reproduction of the photograph “‘ Factory 
Girls at Luncheon on the Lawn of the 
Pure Fruit Jelly Company.” ‘Though all 
the pretty girls had been carefully ar 
ranged in the foreground of the picture 





Miss Van Tassel shone among them like a 
single rose growing in a tangle of flower- 
ing weeds. Never had her beauty been 
more striking. Vague, unaccustomed and 
far from unpleasant feelings stirred Presi- 
dent Bottom as he studied it. Then his 
eye, straying across the page, fell upon 
his own photograph, with the line beneath 
it. “A leading industrial reformer and 
philanthropic sociologist.” Glancing up, 
he looked at himself in the glass with a new 
sense of pleased and surprised approval. 
As an unconscious result of these strange 
emotions, President Bottom wore a long 
black frock coat when he went out to the 
plant on Monday morning, thus arousing 
the wonder of General Manager Brooks 
and the other officers of the company. 
Miss Van Tassel, a blooming picture 
in warm and glowing brown tints, was his 
first caller. President Bottom felt a curi- 
ous sense of losing his firm grip on things, 


Old Martin trailing behind like a spaniel in leash 
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he looked up from his desk to acknowl- 
re her greeting. To him women had 
n hitherto “hands,” chiefly worth con- 
ring because their labor could be se- 
ed at less than it was necessary to pay 
He had created the art of making 
re fruit jellies out of apple cores and, as 
the case with most great artists, his art 
been his sole and only mistress. 
‘ever before had an individual woman 
ersonally impressed him. 
‘Mr. Bottom,” she said, and her soul- 
eyes seemed to dwell momentarily and 
‘ th approval on his new frock coat, “I 
sh I might have the assistance of your 
rivate secretary in some of my little 


‘Why, of course, Miss Van Tassel,” he 
swered promptly.” I’ll send Reynolds 
right up to see you.” He hesitated a mo- 
ent and then wenton. “‘ Yousawthe Globe 
terday?” 

‘Yes,” she answered, earnestly. “It 

juld certainly prove most inspiring to 

ther employers. I thought it was beau- 
tifully written,” she added, after an in- 
stant’s wait, and Bottom felt again that 
delightful tingle of almost atrophied nerve 
cells. 

‘The illustrations?” he blurted out, his 
head whirling with unaccustomed embar- 
rassment. 

Miss Van Tassel’s big black eyes fal- 
tered in their gaze of youthful earnestness. 
For an instant they were veiled, the long 

hes showing clearly against the clear 

hite of her skin, while a tide of rosy color 
swept up over the delicious curve of her 
heeks. 

‘‘ w-w-r pictures,” she stammered. 

President Bottom took a savage hold of 

mself as the settlement worker left the 

om in evident confusion and rang the 
b. ll in the office of his private secretary. 

“Tommy,” he said, “‘I want you to take 
more interest in Miss Van Tassel’s Work. 
You don’t any of you appreciate what it 

vorth to the company—in the way of 
idvertising. You must do everything you 

| to help her. Go up now and ask her 

w you can be of assistance.” 

‘The old man’s getting daffy over this 
ettlement rot,” Tommy said to his assist- 

t, as he slammed down the top of his 

k. “I’ve got to go up stairS now and 
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get mixed up in it. I wonder what next!” 

Half an hour later he walked out of 
Miss Van Tassel’s room with a pleased 
smile on his face, unconsciously whistling 
under his breath the refrain of “”Tis love 
that makes the world go round.” 

The Globe article was widely copied and 
presently one of the venerable New York 
magazines sent out a special writer, who 
prepared a solemn thesis under the title 
of ‘‘A New Industrial Era,” in the course 
of which he referred to President Bottom 
as “an earnest student of social and in- 
dustrial conditions, who has taken a long 
step towards the solution of the labor 
problem,” which was very gratifying in- 


deed. After reading it, Mr. Bottom 
looked at himself in the glass several 


times with a growing sense of surprised 
and pleased approval. He also began to 
cultivate a thoughtful and benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance and he adopted 
the long black frock-coat as part of his 
habitual costume. 

As a result of this new publicity, calls 
for articles and addresses by President 
Bottom came in from all parts of the coun- 
try and they were all accepted. Philan- 
thropists came in crowds from distant 
cities to witness the working classes taking 
free baths. At the end of three months 
the president was able to show the direct- 
ors that the Pure Fruit Jelly Company 
had received $48,000 worth of free adver- 
tising. 

Meanwhile Tommy Reynolds, the private 
secretary, was enthusiastically obeying the 
president’s instructions to take a deeper 
interest in the Work of Miss Van Tassel. 
One of the first things to which he lent 
his assistance was the formation of a 
dancing class, at which he and the pretty 
settlement worker illustrated the poetry 
of motion for the benefit of the factory 
girls and their sweethearts. This was, of 
course, elevating and improving, yet as 
President Bottom watched Miss Van 
Tassel floating about the shipping plat- 
form in the arms of his private secretary 
there was something disquieting, even 
distasteful, to him in the performance. 
By way of setting an example to the other 


girls the Settlkement Worker wore that 


evening a little gown of sheer white muslin, 
simply trimmed around the skirt and, al- 
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ibout the waist, which was cut just a 
le low, and had many rows of dainty 

e insertion. In that, as in everything, 

Bottom reflected that her taste was 
ply faultless. 

It was directly after this dancing lesson 

hat President Bottom first found it neces- 

v to find serious fault with the work of 
(tommy Reynolds. Within a week he had 

ne so far as to take down the white 

ard of approval which had hung so 
long over the door of the private secretary 

d put in its place a bright red danger 

ignal. Thus, again, the color system 
howe its surpassing value. 

It was the dancing school, too, which 
brought old Martin, chairman of the board 
of directors, to the breaking point. 

‘‘Here’s where I quit,” he declared. 

‘The lunatic asylum was bad enough, but 

now you’re running a finishing school for 

ung ladies, I’ll get out. I’m all through. 
I'm done. A man’s got to draw the line 
somewhere.” 

President Bottom reflected that per- 
haps the dancing school was a step too 
much. For some reason it did not seem 
to appeal to him as strongly as the other 
forms of sociological endeavor. Here was 
an opportunity to get rid of it without 
showing his own disapproval. He sent 
for Miss Van Tassel, and as tactfully as 
possible, broke the news to her. 

“Wait,” she pleaded, “‘before you make 
a final decision. Let me read you some- 
thing.” 

She came tripping back a moment later 
with a large volume, handsomely bound 
In morocco. 

‘What is that?’’ President Bottom ques- 
tioned. 

“« “The Sociologists’ Handbook.’ Listen ! 

“The consensus of opinion is that the 
most successful method of stimulating the 
atrophied moral sense of the working classes 
is by making a skillful and carefully veiled 
appeal to their esthetic sensibilities.’ 

“That’s what T-t-tommy—” she hesi- 
tated, stammeringly, ‘Mr. Reynolds and 
I are trying to do with our dancing class.” 

‘I’m sorry,” answered President Bottom, 


but this is purely a matter of business. — 


Mr. Martin has disapproved everything 
we have done. Now he says that if we 
continue the dancing class he will resign 
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from the board. We can’t afford to let 
him go. This is one of the many cases 
where it will be wisest to compromise.” 

“Won’t you let me speak with Mr. Mar- 
tin personally?” Miss Van Tassel begged 
earmestly. 

“Tt would be useless—” President Bot- 
tom began. Then as he saw tears begin 
to gather in those beautiful eyes, he caught 
himself up. He knew the cutting and 
savage temper of the old chairman. Per- 
haps it would be well to let her have a 
taste of it, by way of contrast. 

“Tf you insist,” he said. “But I am 
afraid it will not be pleasant.” 

The chairman happened to be waiting 
in the adjoining room and President Bot- 
tom threw open the door to give her 
entrance. She marched in boldly, accom- 
panied by her handbook. Ten minutes 
later she reappeared, old man Martin 
trotting behind her like a spaniel in leash. 

“Mr. Martin withdraws his objections,” 
she beamed, with an adorable smile. ‘‘ And, 
hereafter, he is going to take an active in- 
terest in our Work.” 

“That’s right,’’ Martin said with a bow. 
“Miss Van Tassel has convinced me of my 
error.” 

The pretty settlement worker blushed 
and glanced up at the clock. 

“Oh, dear, it’s time for the club meeting 
now,” she burst out. 

“Bottom,” Martin went on, as she left 
the room, “that color system of yours is 
all right! Red—for danger, huh? Well, 
I guess yes! Worser’n dynamite!” 

President Bottom sat for ten minutes 
longer alone at his desk. Mentally he 
made two fixed resolutions: One was to 
hire a new private secretary; the other to 
find somebody to succeed that old fool 
Martin as chairman of the board. 





General Manager Brooks came into the 
president’s office two weeks later, looking 
badly worried. 

“I’m afraid the men are going out,’’ he 
said despondently. ‘‘That fellow, Van- 
dergrift’s got ’em hypnotized.” 

“Well, what can you expect?” growled 
old man Martin. ‘Pamper a lot of men 


the way you’ve been doin’ and there’s dead 
sure to be trouble. 
grift, anyhow?” 


Who is this Vander- 
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“T can’t find out who he is,”’ Brooks 
answered. “The labor people in New York 
don’t seem to know him.” 

“He knows about the palms and the 
free baths?” asked President Bottom. 

‘‘Huh!” sneered old Martin. ‘‘That’s 
why he picked us for easy marks.” 

“Yes,” answered Brooks, ignoring the 
chairman, ‘‘but he tells the men we’re 
making paupers and circus freaks out of 
‘em; that the extra money we’re spending 
really belongs to them. They cheered 
him for ten minutes at the meeting last 
night.”’ 

‘Could you get him to come out here?” 
asked President Bottom. ‘‘I’d like to talk 
to that young man.” 

‘“Aw-w! Let him alone,’ urged Martin. 
“His butting into our business is damned 
insolence.” 

The look of impatient indignation which 
President Bottom cast on the old chair- 
man was tinged with a new and personal 
feeling of dislike. 

“‘Brooks,”’ he said, calmly, ‘‘arrange to 
have Mr. Vandergrift visit the plant this 
afternoon, if possible.” 

When the president returned from 
luncheon at 2 o’clock the agitator was 
waiting in his private office. He was a 
tall, slender young man, with a deeply 
serious, unsmiling face. As he rose from 
his chair Bottom noticed that his hands 
were white and well-kept and that he 
wore an antique seal ring. His manner 
was not at all that of the typical labor- 
leader. 

‘“T would like to show you through our 
factory,” said the president. 

‘‘At your pleasure, sir,” answered Van 
dergrift, gravely. 

For an hour they inspected palms, free 
bath rooms, and oriental rugs, Bottom 
pointing out, with earnest eloquence, all 
that they were doing for the uplifting of 
the laboring classes. But he was not able 
to extort the slightest sign of approval, let 
alone enthusiasm, from the silent, heavily 
burdened youth who accompanied him. 

‘We are particularly proud of the work 
done among our women,” said President 
Bottom, as they approached Miss Van 
Tassel’s department. “It is under the 
charge of a young woman, who like your- 


self is from New York. She has shown 
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most remarkable tact. The influence of 
her beautiful character is—” 

Vandergrift interrupted with a glance 
of keen disapproval. 

“T don’t think it will be worth our while 
to visit the women’s workrooms,” he said. 

“Oh, but I insist,” President Bottom 
put in, and threw open the door. The 
beautiful settlement worker rose from her 
chair as they entered and stood with her 
back to the wall. 

‘Miss Van Tassel,” said the president, 
“this is Mr. Vandergrift of New York, a 
prominent leader in the cause of labor. 
He is here to study our Work.” 

They both bowed coldly, standing at 
opposite sides of the room. As Bottom 
saw the swift blood rise to the girl’s cheeks 
he wished he had warned her of this some- 
what embarrassing visit. But the blush 
was a pretty thing to watch. Neither of 
the young people had anything to say to 
the other. Miss Van Tassel looked al- 
most frightened. Never before had he 
seen her ill at ease. And the man’s face 
bore a look of grave and supercilious dis- 
approval. The president had a sudden 
impulse to choke him. 

The conference in the president’s office, 
after the trip, was a short one. Mr. Bot- 
tom had hardly begun a glowing résumé 
of what his company was doing when Van- 
dergrift rose to his feet. 

“T thank you for your courtesy this 
afternoon,” he said, ‘“‘but there is no use 
of our talking further. All I have seen 
heie is nothing but paternalism. And 
that,” he went on, with the most pro- 
found gravity, “‘is futile and reactionary. 
This pamphlet will give you my position 
better than I can state it myself.” 

He laid a paper-bound booklet on the 
desk, nodded and went out, leaving the 
president staring after him with puzzled 
eyes. Mr. Bottom pulled himself together 
and rang the bell in Brooks’ office. Old 
Martin came in with the general manager. 

“Well, did he cuss a good deal and 
bang the furniture?” asked the old chair- 
man, jocosely. 

President Bottom was in no mood to ad- 
mit how puzzled he had been. ‘‘No— 
no—just stubborn and—a—a—ignorant. 
We must act first. Brooks, lay off fifty 
men tomorrow night. Maybe that’ll bring 
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'* My dear girl, what is the matter ?"’ 


” 


hem to their senses,” was his comment. 
“Bully!” Martin burst out. “‘That’s 
hat should we have done a month ago.” 


Fifty workmen got red tickets at the 

‘ week’send. Red, in that case also, meant 
nger. On Sunday afternoon, all the 
nen employed at the factory held a mass 
neeting and unanimously agreed to stand 
by the discharged employes. They formed 

in line and marched about the streets, 

rrying banners bearing such labels as 

‘We Bathe When We Please,” and ‘‘We 

Want Pay—Not Palms.” On Mcenday 

the plant of the Pure Fruit Jelly Com- 

pany was deserted but for the young 

: women, who, under the guidance of Miss 
\an Tassel, drank their chocolate, went 





through their calisthenic exercises, and 
performed their quota of work in quite 
the usual way. 

Late that afternoon Chairman Martin 
came into the president’s office. The old 
boy wore a bright red necktie and a 
flower in his button-hole. It was foreign 
to his custom and, Bottom thought, in ex- 
tremely bad taste. 

‘“‘Bottom,” he began, sitting down by 
the president’s desk, and twisting his 
white mustache, ‘‘isn’t Miss Van Tassel a 
wonder? The dear child has got those 
girls under perfect control. But, after 


all, a factory is no place for her.” 


It occured to the president, as he lis- 
tened, that the old chairman of the board 
was getting more offensive daily. He was 
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much relieved when the closing whistle, a 
raucous, double-toned siren, interrupted 
the conversation. Turning to his desk, 
he noticed presently, that the young 
women employes did not leave their work 
and start for home with their usual 
promptness. Instead of the noise and 
chatter, which filled the halls at quitting 
time, a heavy and oppressive silence fell 
over the building. The men in the offices 
put on their hats and went home. Only 
President Bottom, Chairman Martin, and 
Tommy Reynolds, the private secretary, 
were left. In a few moments there 
came down to them, from the top floor, 
the echoes of shrill cheers. Then the 300 
women employed in the plant tramped 
down the stairs in a solid phalanx and 
marched out like an army of noisy and 
excited amazons. As they disappeared 
old Martin put on his hat—it was an 
absurdly youthful straw, with a colored 
ribbon—and left the president’s office. 
Bottom watched him go with a feeling of 
relief. He turned quickly to his private 
secretary. 

“Tommy,” he said, ‘‘you needn’t wait 
any longer.” 

President Bottom’s mind was made up. 
Appearances indicated that Miss Van 
“Cassel had lost control over her girls. He 
hoped she had, for that would make it 
easier. Having got rid of his two rivals, 
he would wait until the beautiful settle 
ment worker came down stairs. Then 
he would call her into his office and bring 
matters toa climax. So absorbed was he 
in tender thoughts that he failed to notice 
that his secretary, instead of leaving the 
building, turned and started up the stairs 
leading to the women’s department. 

Complete silence settled over the great 
plant, in painful contrast to the usual 
clatter and rumble of machinery. The 
brown shadows of twilight crept into the 
corners of the office. President Bot- 
tom’s wits were abroad on an imaginary 
wedding trip. They would go straight to 
Nice, take the touring car and spend three 
months motoring through Northern Italy) 
and the Swiss lake country. What was 
business compared to a dream like this! 

The office clock struck the hour and Mr. 
Bottom looked up sharply. Half an hour 
had passed since the closing whistle blew 


What had become of Miss Van Tassel? 
The president hurried up two flights of 
stairs and stopped at the entrance of her 
office. There, at her little desk, she sat, 
her beautiful head bowed on her white 
arms. 

The dignified President of the Pure 
Fruit Jelly Company cleared his throat, 
nervously. Miss Van Tassel lifted a tear- 
stained and altogether adorable face. 

‘“*Mis-s-ter Bottom—” She stammered, 
striving to suppress a sob. 

He hurried to her desk and bent over 
it, looking down into her misty eyes. 

‘My dear girl,” he said, tender sym- 
pathy sounding in his voice, “‘what is the 
matter?” 

She patted her face with a lace hand- 
kerchief and put up one hand to deftly 
tuck rebellious auburn grace-locks into 
place. When she spoke there was a 
catch in her voice that set his loose heart- 
strings to vibrating. 

‘“T was afraid to see you,” she said. ‘‘I 
hoped you had gone home. It’s all been 
my fault.” 

‘Afraid! When what I want most is 
to make you happy!” 

He started to take the white hand which 
lay palm down on her desk, but the girl 
turned and looked him in the face with 
her great, serious, disconcerting eyes. 

“T ought to have gone down to your 
office, at once,”’ she said, “‘but Mr. Mar- 
tin advised me not to. He said you would 
be very angry.” 

President Bottom painfully suppressed 
a sound in his throat. 

‘“‘He’s a dear, kind old man, but I see 
now he was wrong. I’m very sorry for 
him, too,’”’ she added, as if to herself. 

The president swallowed audibly. 

‘‘And so did T-T-Mr. Reynolds. He 
said you had a violent temper, too. Poor 
boy! But I should have done my duty. 
It’s so much harder now.” 

President Bottom rose to his feet, smil- 
ing. His keen wit saw straight through 
the tangled web. Both his rivals had 
been rejected and had tried to discredit 
him. Now his opportunity had come and 
the field was clear. 

“Miss Van Tassel—” he began, im- 
pressively, “Clara—What has happened 
amounts to nothing. I care nothing about 
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trike. There is only one thing in the 
[ do care for.” 

Vait!’’ she commanded. ‘‘You are 
¢ it very hard. Mr. Bottom, I have 
ken my life’s Work.” 

I’m glad of it. I offer you—” 

She stopped him with a protesting hand. 

You see,” she faltered, “I used to 

w Mr. Vandergrift in New York. 

Ves,” she went on in quick answer to the 

ishment in the president’s face, “‘his 

ise Was next to ours on the avenue. 

His father is the railroad man, you know.” 

\dolphus Vandergrift?” asked Mr. 

Bottom, awe in his voice as he spoke the 
it name. 

Yes. Of course, everybody was as- 

hed when he went into settlement 

rk. I was in it before, but he went a 
creat deal further, after he got started. 
He got to be a socialist and believed in not 
having any money or clothes and living in 
one room. It was partly to get away from 
his influence that I came here.” 

‘And he?” asked President Bottom, 

th dry lips. 

‘‘He followed me here. So I’m to blame 
for your men going on a strike.” 

‘And he made your girls go out, too? 
The man’s a brute.” 
\ new light shone in Miss Van Tassel’s 

US eVeS. 
No. He promised that he would not 
interfere with my Work. When the girls 
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got restless last week he even went to the 
Calkins girl, that tall, red-headed crea- 
ture—she’s the president—and persuaded 
her to keep the girls at work. It was hard, 
too, but she finally promised as a personal 
favor to him.” 

“Well?” 

“Yesterday after the meeting Mr. Van- 
dergrift and I went riding into the coun- 
try. The Calkins girl saw us as we were 
driving back to town. So this evening, 
when the whistle blew, she called the club 
to order. She said Adolphus was a fraud 
and a New York dude; she said I was a 
joke and had better take my chafing dish 
and run back home. So the others have 
struck, too.” 

President Bottom put his fortunes to 
the final, desperate test. He threw one 
arm about the girl’s shaken shoulders. 

‘Marry me, my darling,” he pleaded, 
passionately, ‘‘and let me take you away 
from it all.” 

Miss Van Tassel leaned against the wall, 
her eyes shining. 

“Oh, Mr. Bottom!” she cried, “‘that’s 
what I’ve been trying to tell you. ’ma 
socialist, too. Adolphus persuaded me to be 
one yesterday. We’re going to be married 
right away—very simply—and his father’s 
going to send a private car for us. Adolphus 
says the Calkins girl has spoiled his influ- 
ence with the men, anyhow. We’re going 
to Europe to spread the propaganda.” 


To Let—An Apartment 


BY ELEANOR H. PORTER 


Author of ‘** From Out the West,” etc. 


On Thirty-eight street, east, in the 
irlor of a stuffy, four-room suite, Miss 
Josephine Barton looked over the news- 
' paper attentively, her eyes coming to a 
pause half way down the column. 
FA ‘‘Apartments: new, up-to-date, all 
= ern conveniences, moderate rent,’” 
4 he murmured. ‘‘‘Expressly designed for 
people of refined tastes and limited means. 
Xelerences required.’ I—I am going to 
it them,” she finished with sudden 


decision. “It sounds as if it would be just 
ithe place for auntie and me.” 





On Thirty-eight street, west, in a 
“second-floor-front” of a shabby, emi- 
nently respectable boarding house, Major 
Hilton smoothed across his knees a copy 
of the same paper, and read the same 
advertisement. 

“By George, I’ll do it!” he exclaimed 
aloud. “And if they ’re what they pretend 
to be, I’ll send for the little mother and— 
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begin to live! 


Ten days later, before the door of a 
small apartment house far up-town stood 
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two furniture vans—a red, and a yellow 
one. From the red came tables and bureaus 
whose marble tops and carved mahogany 
legs hinted at past grandeur; from the 
yellow, came chairs and couches whose 
sumptuous springs and ample dimensions 
more than hinted at present comfort. On 
the one hand, soft greens and dull browns 
in rugs, cushions, and hangings suggested 
a taste that was feminine and discrimi- 
nating; on the other, bright blues and 
cherry reds suggested a taste that was 
beyond any doubt masculine and indis- 
criminating. 

Above the sidewalk, in the twin bay 
windows of the second floor, Miss Jose- 
phine Barton and Major Hilton looked out 
upon a world in which nothing was 
familiar save their respective household 
gods being unloaded below. 

“‘Hm-m—some one has taken that other 
suite so soon,” mused the lady; ‘‘now there 
are no more to let. Wasn’t I fortunate!” 


LOOP TF 


“By George!” grumbled the major in 
the other window, eyeing his neighbor’s 
goods. ‘‘S’pose those belong to the lucky 
dog who took that south suite—and only 
two hours ahead of me, too, according to 
the janitor. Well, if I can’t have that I’m 
mighty glad to get this,” he added, as he 
turned away from the window. 

Down on the sidewalk an oak costumer 
and a lady’s standing workbasket stood 
side by side. A minute later they were 
flanked by two suit-cases, twins in color, 
shape and size. Two minutes later a man 
from the red van swung the costumer 
across his shoulder and caught up one of 
the suit-cases. As had been his custom 
throughout the afternoon he directed his 
steps toward Number Three, the south 
suite. 

Thus it happened that at six o’clock 
that night, after the men had gone, Miss 
Barton confronted, in the middle of her 
bedroom floor, an unfamiliar, unlovely thing 
of oak and prongs. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, drop- 
ping limply back into the near- 
est chair. ‘‘Why, that isn’t 
mine!” 

Across the hall the major, 
in his bay window, was cut 
ting the cords around a paper 
covered object that stood 
perhaps two feet tall before 





pr A_ him. 
7 ; “Why, what—I don’t re- 
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He picked up one of the slippers 





member—this can’t—well, bv 
Jove!” he finished, as the 
wrappings fell away and dis- 
closed a lady’s workbasket, 
dainty in white enamel and 
gold. “Well, by Jove!” 

In the south suite Miss 
Barton rose to her feet. 

“It must belong in No. 4,” 
she murmured, circling around 
the costumer as if looking for 
an advantageous point of view. 
“What an ugly thing!—still, 
I fancy it is convenient. I—I 
ought to take it home, I sup- 
pose, ”’ she added, looking fur- 
tively at the door. 

“Humph!” ejaculated the 
major across the hall, his eyes 
on the basket. “Rather neat 
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§ t! Hm-m; looks homey, and as if 
were sewed on. Belongs to that 


wggar in the south suite, I suppose 
to me he’s got—well, when the 
mother comes, I'll look homey, and 
ittons will be sewed.” 
he caught up the basket and started 
hall door. The next moment: he 
face to face with his own image in 
irror of the hat-rack. 
Great Scott!” he cried, dropping the 
t. ‘‘Where’s that suit-case? I can’t 
‘king this way!” 
Ill just change my stock,’’ decided 
Barton in suite three, as she picked 
tan leather suit-case and snapped the 
Oh!” she gasped. ‘‘Oh—oh-h!” 
By Jove!” exploded the major across 
: ll. ** Well, by Jove!” 
Before Miss Barton’s horrified eyes lay 
n’s vest, two neckties, a nest of col 
' ind an immaculate, glistening shirt 
t; before the major’s, lay a fluff of lace 
nen, a glimpse of pink and pale blue, 
on top, as if hastily thrust there, a 
f black kid slippers. 
Oh!” shuddered Miss Barton, and 
: ed the bag with a snap. Not so the 
or. For a moment he gazed in blank 
pefaction; then he slowly reached out 
hand, picked up one of the slippers, 
t across his palm, and raised his hand 
the level of his eyes. 
Hm-m; and that’s neat, too,”’ he said 
tly; then a whimsical twinkle came into 
eyes. ‘‘Not even the little mother will 
like that,” he whispered. 
The distant click of a door brought the 
jor suddenly to himself, and sent a 
mson flood to neck and brow. In a 
rvelously short time he had flung wide 
his door and was striding into the hall, a 
’; workbasket and a tan suwit-case 
a hed in his hands. 
rs [he major and Miss Barton met ex- 
f 3 in the middle of the narrow landing. 
; [ beg pardon— 
2 excuse me— 
a Er—one of the men—’”’ 
‘= Through a mistake—” 
e Very careless—”’ 
_ Unpardonably stupid—” 


Thank you—”’ 
hank you 
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“Trust vou were not inconvenienced.” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“*Er—thank you.”’ 

‘“*Er—thank vou.” 

Then two doors shut crisply. Behind 
one the major wiped his brow. ‘‘ By Jove! 

-by Jove!” he exclaimed faintly. Behind 
the other, Miss Barton sank palpitatingly 
into a chair. 

“Oh, it was awful—awful!” she gasped. 
‘“Aunt Emma, he—he had mine!” Then 
she fell on her knees before the suit-case 
and fearfully pressed the spring. ‘‘Oh!” 
she cried, with pink cheeks, and shut the 
bag with a snap. 

Getting settled was not a long matter in 
the south suite. Miss Barton, and her 
aunt, Mrs. Todd, made quick work of it. 
Across the hall it was different. The ‘‘little 
mother” could not come for a week yet, 
and the major spent much of his time in 
shifting his new furniture about from cor 
ner to corner. There was something else, 
too, which interfered not a little with the 
writing of his “Results of the Spanish 
War,” upon which he was supposed to be 
just now hard at work—the major went 
shopping; he went shopping for a white 
enamel workbasket barred with gold. 

As the major took all his meals out 
during those seven days, he passed very 
frequently up and down the stairway. 
Sometimes he met his neighbor of No. 3. 
The first time they encountered each other, 
both blushed a flaming red, though their 
eyes did not once meet. The second time, 
and on all subsequent occasions, the 
major looked bravely and hopefully into 
Miss Barton’s face; but not once could he 
gain from her a glance, much less a bow 
of recognition. 


It was on the sixth day that Miss Bar 
ton, on going out for a loaf of bread, found 
the major sitting on the top step of the 
stairway. He arose at once as she ap- 
proached, but when she came back ten 
minutes later he was again sitting on the 
top step. 

For ten minutes Miss Barton moved 
restlessly about her rooms, then she once 
more put on hat and coat and went out 
into the hall. As before, the major sprang 
to his feet and retreated toward his own 
door, but Miss Barton did not seem to 
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notice. In the little store around the corner 
she bought a paper of pins which she in 
no wise needed, and bent hurried steps 
homeward. At the top of the stairs she 
turned square around and faced the man 
skulking by the door of No. 4. 

“Is anything wrong? Are you in trouble? 
Can I do something for you?” she asked 
with a precipitation that hinted at a cour- 
age fast oozing out at her finger tips. 

The major came forward. His face was 
more painfully red than it had been even 
at their first meeting. The major could face 
cannon without flinching, but women!— 
especially a woman whom he could never 
see without a shameless remembrance of a 
certain dainty slipper laid across his palm. 

“Thank you, no-—er—that is, I have 
been careless enough to leave my keys 
inside. I am waiting for the janitor—and 
a ladder.” 

“Oh, but the janitor went to Brooklyn 
this forenoon. He told me he wouldn’t be 
back until five o’clock,” said Miss Barton, 
pityingly. 

“The dickens he—I beg your pardon,” 
stammered the major, taking out his watch. 
“‘Hm-m; three o’clock.” 

“I—I wish I could do something,” mur- 
mured Miss Barton, backing toward her 
door. 

“Thank you—thank you—it’s not nec- 
essary at all—at all,” assured the major. 
“T would go down town, but my hat, too, 
is inside—you see I only went down to the 
letter-box, and forgot that I didn’t have 
my keys. But I have a newspaper with me 
and I’m quite comfortable. Serves me 
right. It will teach me to be more careful 
next time.”” And he bowed Miss Barton 
into her apartment. 

For ten more minutes Miss Barton 
moved restlessly about her pleasant rooms; 
then she knocked at her aunt’s bedroom 
door. 

“Aunt Emma, Aunt Emma!” she called. 
“You'll just have to come into the parlor. 
He, next door, is locked out, and I’ve just 
got to ask him in until he can get a ladder.” 

“What!” demanded Aunt Emma, sit- 
ting bolt upright on the bed, where she was 
trving to get a nap. “What!” 

Some minutes later, Mrs. Todd, sleepy 
and unwilling, sat in the parlor’s easiest 
chair trying to knit; the major, flushed and 


, 


ill at ease, sat in the bay window pretend 
ing to read; and Miss Barton,pink-cheeked 
and dignified, sat by her workbasket trying 
to look unconcerned. 

For a time there was silence. The major, 
having been distinctly invited in to read, 
felt in duty bound to keep the paper raised 
before his face; but his eyes, more mutin 
ous than his hands, left the paper and 
explored the territory nearest within their 
range. 

There was the shaft of sunlight making 
the brown of Miss Barton’s waving hair 
glint like gold. There was the soft flush on 
Miss Barton’s cheek—the major suddenly 
discovered that his neighbor was decidedly 
pretty. His eyes, gaining courage, made a 
wider sweep. Everywhere they encoun- 
tered soft lights, subdued tints, a restful 
blending of colors. 

“There’s something here—something 
that I haven’t got,” he mused; then his 
eyes fell on the workbasket. Down went 
the paper, and up went his chin deter- 
m‘nedly. 

Miss Barton, could you—would you 
tel} me where you got that basket?” he 
asked abruptly. 

The lady’s neck, cheek, and brow 
burned scarlet—it was the basket that had 
been truant with the suit-case. Suddenly 
the major, too, turned fiercely red. The 
next instant something of the courage that 
was his in battle flashed from his eye. 

“‘T asked,” he went on with a laugh that 
surprised himself, so easy was it, ““because 
I’ve hunted for a week for a basket like 
that to give to mother. I want a white- 
enamel, standing workbasket, barred with 
gold,” he finished, unconsciouly fall'ng 
into the formula which he had that week 
presented to no less than ten New York 
clerks. 

“But I didn’t buy it,” laughed Miss Bar- 
ton in her turn; “‘—not that way. It was 
an ugly little cane basket of no particular 
shade when I bought it. I enameled it my- 
self and checked it off with gold paint.” 

It was easier after that. The major lost 
his flush, ard Miss Barton looked uncon- 
cerned without trying. Mrs. Todd, in her 
comfortable chair, dropped her knitting 
and lost herself in sleep. The major could 
talk, and talk well—and he made the 
most of his opportunities. 
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Barton forgot time, herself, and 


e suit-case; but when 


five o’clock 


me and the major had gone she 
bered nothing but the suit-case and 


harrassing moment when she and 


had faced each other in the hall- 


é She decided at once that 
' | been too cordial, too 
too free with this un- 
, unpresented man. She 
be more careful in fu- 
She would see that she 
make that slip again. 
e next time that Miss 
met the major on the 
she merely bowed and 
ped her eyes, whereat the 
so far forgot himself as 
and stare. The major 
wked for better treat- 
The major’s remem- 
e of that charming 
on in the restful room, 
lived the woman with 
lecked hair and peach- 
cheeks was very vivid; 
the major’s recollection 
e suit-case episode was 
ng fainter every day. 
Weeks passed. The little 
er came to No. 4 bring- 
eer and comfort, and a 
sense of home; but she had 
there two months 
re she was summoned .to 


peen 
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were only a 


tant state to see a sick 
hter, whereupon the 
r resumed his old habit 
ng out for his meals. 
His neighbor he seldom saw; 
he did see her there were 
the grave bow and the 
quickly averted eyes to greet 
He began to wonder if 
‘ that delightful afternoon in 
ioe the home-like room at No. 3 
‘ dre after all. 
3 Did the major forget on that day just 
4 k after his mother left?-—or was he 
; lessly making a shrewd attempt to 
F q it for a certainty whether that after- 
4 vas a dream or not? At all events, one 
3 k and Miss Barton found him seated 






topmost step of the stairway. 
1. locked out again,” he announced 
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cheerfully, as he rose to his¢eet. “‘ And, if 
you'll believe it, that inconsiderate janitor 


has gone to Brooklyn, too.” 


Miss Barton raised her head. For an in 
stant a repetition of the old invitation trem 
bled on her lips; then a certain exultation 
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Sametimes he met his neighbor of No. 3 


in the man’s voice, an eager expectancy in 
his eyes, sent a swift suspicion to her mind. 
Perhaps—what if he had done this 


thing on purpose? What if— 


“T am sorry,” she said gravely, and 


passed to her own door. 


“Well, by Jove!—by Jove!” muttered 
the major as the door shut her from view. 
Then he sat down on the topmost step and 


thought. 
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If the keys lying then on the major’s 
chiffonier had been left there intentionally, 
their owner was most assuredly now reap 


ing his reward 


It was on a pleasant morning not long 
afterwards that Mrs. Todd left the house 
to spend the day in shopping. At ten, 
dressed in cool grav and white, Miss 


Josephine Barton opened her door and 
stepped into the hall. She had scarcely 
crossed the threshold when a gust of wind 
from the rear blew the door to with a bang. 
‘My key!” gasped the lady, her small 
teeth seeking her under lip. Then a re 
lieved look came into her eyes. “‘ Never 
mind—Aunt Emma will be here long be- 
fore I get back from Tarrytown.” 

She took one step forward, and stopped. 
She pulled gently, then with force, at her 
gray draperies. With a quick indrawing 
of her breath she turned and looked be 
hind her. Fully three inches of the hem of 
her skirt lay under the close-shut door. 

“Oh!” she cried softly, and tugged 
iain. “Oh, oh, what shall I do?” 

At that moment came a click across the 
hall. Miss Barton turned right about face 
on the instant. She opened her purse and 
began carefully to scrutinize its contents. 

The door a¢ ross the hall opened and the 
major stepped out. There was an almost 


imperceptible pause while he waited for 
her recognition. It was then that Miss 
Barton made her first mistake. In her 
anxiety to appear natural and unconcerned 
she gave, not the bow and mute dropping 
of her eyes, but a dazzling smile. 

‘Good morning, major,” she said 
brightly. ‘‘We must all be improving this 
beautiful day, you see.” 

It was the man’s visible start of surprise 
that opened Miss Barton’s eves. She froze 
instantly. 

“Certainly, certainly,” beamed the 
maior: then he caught sight of her stern, 
unsmiling face. ‘‘ Er—certainly,” he mum 
bled. as he turned and hurried downstairs, 
wondering the while if it were his ears or 
his eves that were playing him false this 
time. 

When silence once more reigned in the 
hal! Miss Barton dropped warily to her 
knees, twisted her body about, and 
brought both hands to bear on the gray 


skirt. It was useless. The cloth was new 
and stout, and the hem lay for several 
inches out of sight behind the door. 

“Oh dear, Oh dear!” moaned Miss Bar 
ton. “What can I do? I can’t stay here all 
day!” 

A clatter of steps from the floor above 
brought her painfully to her feet; and 
again she scrutinized the contents of her 
purse. This time a tenant from No. 5 
passed down the stairs. When he had gone 
she slipped to her knees and tugged once 
more at the skirt only to have a second 
clatter of feet bring her again upright. 
Four times was this repeated. At the end 
of an hour she was leaning, white and 
exhausted, against the casing when the 
main door downstairs banged shut. She 
had just time to open her purse and begin 
the counting of coins that to her seemed 
already worn thin by the process, when the 
major appeared at the top of the stairs. 

“Why—” he began. 

Miss Barton looked full in his face and 
bowed gravely. Then she dropped her 
eyes. The major stumbled to his own door 
and fitted in the key; but the door had not 
been five minutes closed before it opened 
again and admitted the major to the hall. 

“Miss Barton, are you troubled in any 
way?” he demanded recklessly. “Is any 
thing wrong? Can I help you?” 

“* Troubled?’ ‘Wrong?’” stammered the 
lady. ‘Why, what makes you have such 
a funny idea?” 

“Ts everything all right? 

‘Why, of—of course,” insisted the lady, 
vainly trying to quiet her conscience at the 
same time by the assurance that every- 
thing was all right, and that it wasn’t a 
fib. 

‘Miss Barton, I—I am going to dispute 
you,” began the major, desperately, per- 
spiration starting to his forehead. ‘‘ When 
everything is all right, people don’t stand 
for an hour counting the money in their 
pocketbooks.” As he finished, the major 
unconsciously braced himself. He had, at 
that moment, a vivid recollection of how 
he felt when he first faced the enemy’s 
guns. 

Miss Barton, however, did not open the 
vials of her wrath upen his head; she did 
not even wither him with a glance. She only 
flushed and backed a little nearer her door. 
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, really, how—how do you know 


e been here an hour?” she demanded, 


ined at all costs to keep from this 
n, at least, the knowledge of her 
ment. (Miss Barton was not for 
the second time that the major had 
keys.) “Perhaps I—I am just 
ut again,”’ she finished gaily, throw- 
e ‘“‘perhaps” as a sop to her con- 
e, which was alert and very tender. 
major gave a sceptical wave of his 


iss Barton, is it—money?” he burst 
Won’t vou let me—aid you? You—I 


mes,"’ replied the major 


doubtless you have started out with not 
so much as you thought you had,” he went 
on, trving to make volubilitv cover em 
barrassment. ‘‘I assure you, I 

“Tt is not money,” interrupted Miss 
Barton, icily; the next instant she bit her 
lip with vexation. 

“Then there is something!” cried the 
major. ‘‘ Miss Barton, you—you are locked 
out!” he declared with sudden inspira- 
tion. 

There was no answer. 

“You are!” 
Still no reply. 
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“What a shame!” exclaimed the major 
sympathetically. “But, never mind—l’ll 
have the janitor here in short order. I saw 
him down to the corner not five minutes 
ago. 

And the major leaped down the stairs 
two steps at a time. Ten minutes later, 
flushed and disturbed, he faced Miss Bar 
ton again. 

‘*He’s gone—the rascal!” panted the 
major. “Totally disappeared into thin 
air! But, Miss Barton, couldn’t you— 
can’t I—do something?” 

Miss Barton shook her head; then she 
laid hold of her courage with both hands. 

‘I was going to Tarrytown,” she ex 
plained. ‘‘I weuld go now, only—my dress 
is caught—in the door.” 

“My dear lady! -yvou poor thing! —] 
beg of you, allow me!” And the major was 
down on his knees at her side. 

There was a long silence, unbroken save 
for the nervous tapping of a small shoe 
on the hard-wood floor, The major caught 
himself wondering if it were the same 
little slipper that he had once balanced on 
his hand. Then he blushed a deeper red 
and redoubled his efforts to pull the dress 
from beneath the door. 

‘*T’m afraid | shall—tear it,’’ he faltered 
at last. 

‘Never mind if vou do,” returned Miss 
Barton, miserably 

“Oh, but—it would be a shame 


—such 
a pretty dress!” 

In spite of herself Miss Barton smiled. 
The pink in her cheeks deepened. 

“Tf you have a knife you might—cut 
Ag she suggested faintly. 

‘‘Never!” protested the major, spring 
ing to his feet. ‘“‘It is a good three inches 
under the door. It would ruin it!” 

Suddenly the man straightened himself 
and squared his shoulders—not for noth- 
ing had the major been placed in com- 
mand of men. 

“My dear lady,” he began authorita 
tively, ‘there is only one thing to be done; 
but first I’m going to make you comfort 
able.”” And he disappeared into his own 
apartment. 

When the major came back he had an 
ottoman, three cushions, and a book. A 
minute later, in spite of protests, Miss 
Barton found herself seated on the otto- 
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man, the cushions at her back against the 
door, and the book in her hand. 

** Now, where is Mrs. Todd? ’’demanded 
the major. “‘I’m going for her keys.” 

“You can’t find her. She’s shopping,” 
announced Miss Barton, tragically. 

“Then we'll stay till she comes,’ re 
torted the major, dropping himself upon 
the topmost stair with a long sigh that 
certainly was not one of discontent. 

Fortunately the hall was light, the build 
ing being only three stories high and having 
a big skylight in the roof. Also, fortunately 
but two families lived on the floor above: 
and as members of both had already 
passed Miss Barton on their way out, 
there were few curious eyes to be amazed 
at the remarkable ¢téte-d-téte on the middle 
landing. 

It was at noon that the major and Miss 
Barton feasted gaily on chicken sand 
wiches, hot coffee, cake, and ice-cream 
brought in by the major from a neighbor 
ing restaurant, and spread on his mother’s 
sewing table. It was then, too, that a shaft 
from the noon sun fell through the sky 
light and turned to gold the fluff of hair 
just above Miss Barton’s forehead. The 
major saw, and drew a long breath. At 
last he had before him in the flesh the 
woman with the sun-flecked hair and 
peach-bloom cheeks. 

One, two, three hours passed. The 
prisoner and her attendant talked, read 
aloud, and told stories. At four o'clock 
Mrs. Todd, coming quietly upstairs found 
the two deep in a game of chess. 

“For heaven’s sake!” ejaculated Mrs 
Todd, clutching at the balusters with both 
hands—she had nearly fallen backwards 

When explanations had been given, the 
door opened, and the gray dress released. 
and when Mrs. Todd had disappeared 
into her own room, Miss Barton turned 
a flushed face to the major. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘‘ You—you 
have been very kind.” 

Again the major straightened himself, 
and again his mouth set into determined 
lines. 

**Miss Barton, I’m a fighter; I’m not a 
diplomat. I know no way except to come 
straight to the point. Once before I passed 
a pleasant afternoon with you—a very 
pleasant afternoon; but from then until 
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| have been sternly held at the end 
rrave bow. Today I discovered that 
tenant Meers is our common friend. 
Barton, with vour kind permission, 
tenant Meers will shortly bring me to 
| would like to be introduced to you.” 
\liss Barton blushed, then dimpled. 
miled. 
' shall be delighted to see Lieutenant 
and —his friend,’ she said, ‘‘but 
Lieutenant Meers quite—necessary?”’ 


it must have been a year later that the 
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New York papers again carried the ad- 
vertisement: 

Apartment: new, up-to-date, all modern 
conveniences, moderate rent. Expressly de- 
signed for people of refined tastes and 
limited means. References required. 


’ 


‘““Hm-m,” mused Major Hilton’s wife. 
“Tt sounds just as it did before—only 
there isn’t but one this time.” 

“There certainly isn’t, my dear,” re- 
torted the major; then saucily, 

“You see, Josephine, I always did want 
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this south suite! 


Queechy the Unsaintly 


BY RICHARD BARKER SHELTON 


[he altar-boy had made a mistake. In 
noment of righteous wrath—the incite- 
nt of which, be it known, was Queechy’s 
re to array himself in the altar-boy’s 
cassock and lace-trimmed surplice— 
iad called Queechy a red-head; he had 
let fall some slighting observations 
cgarding Queechy’s Gaelic ancestry. 
The altar-boy should have contented 
mself with the latter; for while Douglas 
MacDougall Queechy bore with stoic 
titude any criticism of his forebears, 
all attention to his unsaintly aureole 

i fiery red hair was to invite disaster. 
Very quietly he slipped off the surplice 
the gorgeous cassock and silently 
led them to the altar-boy. As he did 
he picked out the exact spot on the 
r-boy’s jaw where he would have 
ed his doubled fist, had their respec- 
sizes been anywhere rearequal. But 
iltar-boy’s superior height and weight 
e glaringly apparent the folly of serv- 
‘ this pugilistic morsel save in imagira- 
It was clear some other method of 
veance would be more successful and 

nitely safer. 

[he choir was forming for the proces- 
al. Already the notes of the organ 
lude came faintly into the choir-room. 
eechy, donning his own black cassock 
his plain white surplice, took his 
e among the sopranos. The proces- 
al hymn was not exactly suited to his 
sent frame of mind. 








Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, 

Taught by Thee we covet most, 

Of Thy gijts at Pentecost, 
Holy, heavenly love. 

Queechy sang mechanically, giving but 
little heed to the meaning of the words. 
He stalked solemnly along in the march- 
ing double-file, past St. Anne’s altar, where 
the boy beside him had to nudge him into 
remembrance of the proper genuflection, 
and into the chancel and the choir-stalls, 
with but one thought in his mind: that 
the altar-boy had called him “red-head,”’ 
and that, in consequence, the altar-boy 
must suffer. 

All during the service, Queechy thought 
deeply, darkly. It was not until the altar- 
boy came down the chancel to take the 
offertory plate from the senior warden 
that Queechy recognized the arrival of his 
opporturity. The rector’s assistant stood 
waiting at the altar; the altar-boy with 
the plate held before him turned and 
started up the chancel. Queechy grinned. 

‘All things come of Thee, O Lord,” be- 
gan the rector’s assistant, “‘and of Thine 
own—”’ 

He stopped suddenly. A small foot had 
shot out from one of the choir-stalls and 
reatly tripped the altar-boy. He stumbled, 
made an ireffectual attempt to recover 
his equilibrium, and went down with a 
crash, the coins of the offertory jingling 
merrily on the chancel floor. 

In the choir room after service there 
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was more or less of a scene. The rector’s 
assistant, still robed ecclesiastic ally but 
with a most unecclesiastical wrath break- 
ing occasionally through his forced out 
ward calm, sought the choir-master. 

‘That soprano boy, the red-headed one 

Queechy, I believe his name is—must 
go,” the assistant said flatly. 

The choir-master was inclined to file 
objections. ‘“There isn’t another voice like 
his in the city,” he protested. 

‘Voice or no voice, he must go,” the 
assistant maintained. ‘I need not point 
out to you, Mr. Dalton, that the dignity 
of the service must be upheld even at the 
expense of a peerless voice.” 

Still the choir-master temporized. “‘T’ll 
admit he has his share of animal spirits 

” he began. 

‘Animal spirits!” sniffed the assistant. 
‘‘He’s a young dev—a young fiend,” he 
corrected himself hastily. ‘‘We’ve been 
patient with him long enough. Such 
gross misbehavior during service is not to 
be tolerated. This is not his first offense 
nor his second. I repeat it, Mr. Dalton, 
the boy must go.” 

a suppose if you say so he must,” said 
the choir-master regretfully. 

‘I do say so, most emphatically,” the 
rector’s assistant declared. He turned on 
his heel and left the choir room. 

The choir-master saw Queechy stand- 
ing by the door, meekly folding his cas- 
sock and surplice. The boy looked up 
defiantly as the man approached. 

‘““(ueechy, I’m sorry,” he began, “but 
you’ve gone too far this time. I’m afraid 
we can’t have you in the choir any longer.” 

“T’m fired. Is that it?” asked the boy. 

The choir-master nodded affirmation. 

“Who says so?” asked Queechy. “‘The 
Lizzie-boy?” (The Oxford accent of the 
rector’s assistant had bred in Queechy a 
deep and lasting disgust.) 

‘Mr. Palmer orders it,”’ said the choir 
master severely. ‘ You tripped the altar 
boy today, didn’t you?” 

‘He called me ‘red-head,’”’ said Queechy, 
citing the extenuating circumstance. 

‘‘Was that any reason why you should 
disturb the service?” asked the choir-mas 


ter. 
‘He called me‘red-head,’ ’’ Queechy, re 
peated, as if this were a just excuse for 


committing all the crimes of the calendar 

The choir-master sighed. He was won 
dering where he could find another voice 
like Queechy’s. He counted out some silver 
and handed it to the boy. 

‘“‘Here’s your pay for the last two Sun 
days and for the remaining Sundays this 
month. Good luck to you, Queechy. I’m 
sorry to lose you, but it’s your own fault.” 

Queechy took the proffered money, 
grinned sheepishly, and departed into 
outer darkness. He paused for a mo 
ment on the corner to collect his scattered 
wits, and to fortify himself for the shock 
with which the news that he was fired from 
the choir would be received at home. 

‘I got it in for him,” he muttered, 
thinking of the rector’s assistant. Queechy 
suddenly remembered that on the follow 
ing Sunday morning the bishop was com 
ing to St. Anne’s, that he was coming to 
hear the rector’s assistant conduct the 
service, with an eye to placing him in a 
parish of his own. For two weeks the 
rector’s assistant had been getting things 
ready for the momentous occasion. Hadn’t 
he insisted that the choir rehearse the new 
chants before him, and hadn’t he found 
fault with the ‘‘ Venite?”’ 

A gorgeous plan came to Queechy’s 
mind. He felt like whooping with joy. 
Next Sunday morning he would steal up 
to the little iron platform back of the or 
gan pipes, and if he didn’t queer that ser- 
vice and spoil the assistant’s chances for 
the prospective job, he hoped the roof 
would cave in on him. 

He heard footsteps behind him and 
turned to find himself face to face with 
Miss Morton of the choir-guild committee. 
It was common report in the choir-room 
that Miss Morton was the assistant’s 
“steady.” Present facts seemed to sub 
stantiate this rumor to an extent, for the 
rector’s assistant was waiting for her far 
ther down the curb. It was evident to 
Queechy that she had left him there while 
she came alone to hold converse with the 
outcast. 

‘“‘Queechy, how could you?” she asked, 
coming up to him. 

‘He called me ‘red-head,’ ” blurted out 
(Jueechy. He looked up at her defiantly. 
‘I aint goin’ home to tell ’em I got fired 
an’ git basted for it.” 











Morton smiled. It was an en 
r smile 
hucechy felt himself melting. 
me,” she said gently, *V’ll go home 


yuu, and between us we can explain 


fact that Miss Morton’s tact suc 
y circumvented the ‘‘basting 
x him at home did not soften 
hv’s heart towards the rector’s as 
t Indeed, all the week, detail by 
|, he planned his revenge with most 


” 


ole c- 
day morning, just as the bishop rose 
e chancel of St. Anne’s to read the 
small, red-headed figure 
e up the narrow stairs that led from 
rridor to the iron platform back of 
rgan pipes. By looking through the 
es in one row of pipes he could see the 
vded pews, and by peering through 
r spaces in another row he could see 
t transpired in the chancel. 
He drew from his pocket a handful of 
peas and an ancient bean-blower. 
He ckled softly as he laid them on the 
loor beside him. Then he sat down 
lurk-fashion and listened stolidly to the 
e—to the responses, to the ‘* Venite,” 
to the psalms for the day. It was not 
til the rector’s assistant sought the lec- 
» read the first lesson that Queechy 
ed signs of activity. Then affairs 
ed rapidly. A dried pea caromed off 
open Bible on the lectern; another 
te the assistant’s ear; still another 
cll-aimed shot stung his cheek sharply. 
\lthough he had read but a scant six 
of the lesson, he mumbled a hur 
‘Here endeth the first lesson,” and 
t the sanctuary of the chancel, white 
anger. He glared about savagely, 
xpecting to find Queechy in the choir 
n, but no Queechy was visible. The 
boys were tittering. The bishop’s 
wore a look of mild and puzzled 
ement. 
\ moment later the choir began the 
Deum.” 
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“All the earth doth worship Thee, the 
Father eve rlasting,” 


sang the tenors in unison. A burst of cres 
cendo music from the organ died into a soft 
accompaniment. There was a pause. Then 
a weak, uncertain voice began in solo, 


“To Thee all Angels cry aloud 


Queechy pressed against the organ pipes. 

“Gee! Aint that fierce?” he ejaculated. 
“Wouldn’t that jar yer? Oughter be 
choked off, that stiff had.” 

A well-aimed dried pea did the ‘‘chok 
ing off.” It took the soloist squarely on 
the end of the nose. He gasped, dropped 
the book, and sputtered inanely. For 
tunately the organ drowned out his re- 
marks. 

It was et that moment that Queechy 
caught sight of a young woman leaning 
forward in one of the front pews. Her 
face was scarlet and her gloved hands were 
clasped together nervously. As he recog- 
nized Miss Morton, Queechy felt a twinge 
of remorse. Naturally, being the assis 
tant’s ‘‘steady,” she was anxious for him 
to land that job. He suddenly became 
aware that he had a conscience. For a 
moment, Queechy struggled with himself, 
then he sprang into the breach, lifted his 
voice and took up the solo where his own 
well directed shot had cut it short. 


“To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim con 
tinually do cry, 


Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Sabaoth,” 


came in tones of matchless purity from be 
hind the organ pipes. The girl in the 
front pew sank back with a sigh of infinite 
relief. The bishop smiled seraphically. 

When the solo was ended and the full 
choir had taken up the theme, Queechy 
stole down the stairs to the corridor and 
thence to the street, feeling somewhat 
elated and somewhat downcast. He sat 
on the curb for a time ruminating deeply. 

“T hope he gits the job,” he muttered 
at length. 

It was the nearest thing to an apology 
Queechy ever offered. 
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The Home-Pennant 


BY J. GORDON SMITH 


Author of ‘'‘ Beyond the Great Wall,’’ etc. 


From Nakamura bluff the world seemed 
fair that afternoon to Capt. Felix, until he 
saw the long home-pennant whipping from 
the truck of a white-painted warship. 

He had climbed the hill whistling ‘‘ Ach, 
du Lieber Augustine,” and O Hana San, her 
black coiffure glistening with new oil, her 
lips newly carmined and cheeks fresh- 
pasted, had met him at the crest, as usual, 
to hold his beefy hand and shuffle-on her 
wooden geta by his side to ‘‘ Acadia’’—so 
the Exile had named his bamboo, mud, and 
paper villa that looked out on Tokio bay 
from Nakamura bluff. The Hinone Maru 
had been outfitted again, her sealing boats 
were inboard, and fourteen Japanese sat on 
the rail bantering the sendos moored along 
side. He had made old Saito’s vessel ready 
for another sealing cruise to the fog-filled 
northern seas and was come to say ‘Sayo 
nara’ to O Hana, who was mistress of 
Acadia because of the twenty yen paid to 
her each month. 

Capt. Felix was proud of his home, and 
he found comfort there. It was so differ- 
ent from that renegade life of Bloodtown. 
In a sense he was proud of O Hana San; 
but another woman’s portrait stood by the 
little brass Buddha on the kamidana, the 
god-shelf of the six-mat room so empty of 


furniture. The other woman was a mem- 
ory of ten years ago; perhaps she loved 
him still. Ouién sabe? 

The home-pennant had reminded him 
of her, and he stared, wonderingly, at O 
Hana San, squatting as usual on the mat, 
fingering her samisen carelessly as she 
sang, with the usual high-pitched notes of 
a geisha, a folk-song of her people. Be 
yond her, through the open shoji and the 
interstices of the red-lacquered balus 
trading, he saw the waiting steamers in 
the pale blue waters of the roadstead, 
white liners and rusted, black-hulled 
tramps riding at anchor within the break 
water; and each seemed to call him home 
The fluttering home-pennant that curled 
above the batteries and fighting tops of the 
homing American cruiser, and the faint- 
heard strains of the melody of the cruiser’s 
band called louder; it seemed to cast a 
spell over him to lure him back to Kansas. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 
Be it ever so humble 
There’s no place like home. 


The Exile was unhappy. In ten years 
he had not thought of home with the same 
fixity of purpose as now; the suggesitve- 
ness of that twirling whip of white silk had 
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with emphatic detail the picture 
yme V illage to his mind. 
oked from the bluff over the wat- 
fs of the far-stretched lines of eter- 
rown, bamboo houses, laned with 
at surged with the bustling street- 
the busy port, its brilliant color 
ed by the sweltering glare of the 
r sun of Japan; and as if ’twere mir- 
the crowded harbor beyond the 
littered yellow beaches and over- 
v arbutus trees of the waterside tea- 
he pictured the old farm house, 
ns, cows in the pasture, chickans 
e door, sheep on the hills, and the 
ordered road. He saw his mother 
toop, under the lean-to he helped 
|, throwing corn to the cackling 
ns; his father was sitting, as usual, 
the maple tree near the well with 
gray hair curling from under the 
brimmed hat, the one like those 
his regiment at Gettysburg. His 
er brother—neighbors had wondered 
ouldn’t be a man like him; his 
prim and demure as she had always 
nd her inseparable friend—yes, of 
Lizzie would be there as usual—all 
re pictured clearly by his memory as if 
esterday he had left home instead 
vears before. 
Ihe Exile sighed. He puffed a cloud 
e while O Hana passively tinkled 
isen and trilled a ballad of old 
He walked up and down the 
erandah, occasionally turning to 
the home-pennant of the cruiser. 
Hana, I go home—America,” he said 
ely, turning to the Japanese wo- 


‘shi, O Donna San,” answered 

H stopping her song. ‘‘ All right, Lord,” 
eated. 

Well, why should he not fly a home- 

t, too? Tomorrow Hana San could 

p her bundles with her cookery 

nd samisen and ride away in his 

to the home of her parents at 

K va. She was only a brown woman, 

The neisans—they could look 

r employment and the house coo- 

: another home. He wouid refund 

nce old Saito had given him and 

to sea again in the cranky little 

H Varu, not for all the sealskins in 
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the North Pacific; not for all the yen in the 
vaults of the Nippon Ginko. 

He would delay no longer. There would 
be no more carousals in Bloodtown; no 
more geisha to dance the Chon Kina 
for him at the Tea House of the Red Dra 
gon in the cryptomeria grove at Ishi-no 
maki; no more lounging, kimona-clad, 
with fellow roysterers on the floor of the 
six-mat room of the yoshiwara to smoke 
cigarets and drop ashes in the hibachi 
where O Hana and her consorts emptied 
their little brass-bowled pipes. No more 
would he sit on the verandah of Acadia 
with O Hana nestled by his side while the 
evening breezes from Tokio bay swept 
through the open house with cloying cool- 
ness until meisans spread the /utami that 
they might sleep and house-coolies barred 
shut the outer shojt because night had 
come; and the tinkle of samisen and koto, 
geisha song, patter of bare feet as the 
neisans brought beer, the noisy clank of 
night watchmen, shrill call of masseurs, 
these and all the features of that renegade, 
lotus-eating life would be put behind him 
as the devil sweeps away holy water. 

Hana San could have twenty yen to pay 
for the month to come and he would be 
free of her. Then his home-pennant 
would float from the thatched roof, high 
as the banners at a temple festival, and the 
Hinone Maru could weigh anchor when 
Saito willed. Simmons, Ritchie. and the 
rest could sweat in the Hinone’s greasy 
cabin, play seven-up with well-thumbed 
cards, or make schooner-models as of 
yore, carved with jack-knives from the 
tops of salt-pork barrels, while Japanese 
seamen navigated the schooner to the 
sealing grounds in the Okhotsk sea. 
Simmons and the others could poach on 
the Kamchatkan coast, or they could raid 
the seal-rookeries of Robben bank or 
Commanderofski; they could get their 
boats at the three sides of an otter hole to 
tire out the wearers of thousand-dollar 
fur-coats, or thrill with excitement when 
Russian converted cruisers, with smoke- 
stacks belching flame, steamed after the 
Hinone until kindly fog shut down its 
curtain and hid the seal-raiders from the 
enemy. They could all go again to put in 
the long and weary days hunting fur-seals 
on the face of the chill northern waters un- 
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der a perpetual leaden sky; but he was for 


home. He would have two hundred left, 
anvhow, when he settled his affairs. That 
would pay his way to Kansas; but he 
would have nothing to show for the vears 
spent in toil and amid dangers, nothing 
but lines wrinkled deep in a leathery face. 
Perhaps, after all, he had better have an 
other season, and go home with some 
thing in his pocket 

The Exile looked down to where the 
warm color of pinky-white cherry blos- 
soms drifted like snow to port elain tiled 
roofs of temples where he had gone, hand 
in hand with Hana and her sister, to throw 
coppers through the weathered gratings 
beyond which, dimly seen with the scant 
light of a tiny lamp, were little pot-bellied 
gods made of clay, wood, and brass 
Amida, god of pity, Benten, god of love, 
Jizo, healer of the sick, and all the rest. 
He saw broad verandahs and _ red-lac- 
quered railings of seductive tea houses, 
fluttering gay banners topping lofty bam 
boos on Theater Street, bronze tori? amid 
cloying cherry trees, swaying paper lan 
terns in the Street of the Geisha; junk- 
filled canals and busy, narrow roadways 
between open-fronted shops, each busy 
with their noisy coterie, and other memory 
limned pictures that the various places 
suggested. The warm color of it all en 
thralled him again. Then, too, the hum 
of the bustling port, « latter of wooden geta 
on the roadways, street songs and chants 
of street vendors with tubs of wares bal 
anced at either end of bamboos, cries of 
kurumaya and their fellow brothers-to-the 
ox bent double at the thills of high piled 
little freight carts that men pulled because 
they were cheaper than horses, echoing 
rhythm of lighter coolie’s chants as they 
hustled freight at the steamer’s sides: all 
these things tended to urge delay. Just 
another season—and then home, whis- 
pered the tempting voice within him; but 
he put the thought aside, resolutely, and, 
as if combating an argumentative vis-a-vis 
he said, with emphasis: ‘No, I will go 
home.” 


‘Cap'n Felix’s going home,” said Gus 
Hansen, of the Tokiwa Maru, apropos of 
nothing, as he leaned over a bar in Blood 
town, where a wizened old German and 


his Japanese consort, known as Black-eyed 
Susan, plied drinks that were amply adul 
terated, and served scant meals to ever 
complaining guests on unclean table linen 
spread on bamboo tables in the American 
House. 

‘Home! Vas is los?” asked Brandt, sar 
castically, as he reached for some bottles 
on a high shelf. *‘ Ach Gott—home,” and 
he sniffed derisiveiy. 

“It’s right, though,”’ said Hansen. ‘‘ He 
and his Japanese woman are packing up. 
Had everything loaded in ’rickshas and 
she was crying like a whipped kiddie. ”’ 

Simmons, Ritchie, and DeWitt came in, 
arm in arm, singing; but there was little 
sense to the song. They were ingloriously 
drunk. 

‘*Cap’n Felix’s goin’ home,”’ said Brandt 
with a snicker. 

‘I know,” said Simmons in an intelli 
gent lapse. ‘‘We bought the home-pen 
nant ’safternoon: me and Jack and Billy 
bought it down to Takahashi’s in Benten 
Dori; fine silk piece—vards and yards of 
it. It’s hoisted up to Nakamura on Acady.” 

‘** And Felix’s drunk—drunk as can be,” 
muttered DeWitt. 

Black-eyed Susan listened to the in 
ebriated seal-hunters—they were old 
friends, she and they. One fact stood 
out in her mind—that O Hana would lose 
Felix. Poor Hana; she would be broken 
hearted.With an inspiration, Susan slipped 
from behind the bar of the American 
House, slipped her naked toes into the 
thongs of her geta, and plodded over the 
cobbles of Bloodtown to the bustling 
thoroughfare between the shops leading 
to the winding road to Nakamura bluff. 
Coolies trotting with their lurching ’rick 
shas shouted warnings, causing her to 
jump aside again and again; she was hus 
tled by the street people; but she went on, 
unheeding, to where the long trailing silk 
fluttered from the thatched roof to the won- 
derment of all the people. 

O Hana met her at the shoji, and 
bowed low; she had dried her tears quickly, 
being imbued with the national spirit to 
mask the sorrows. 

Susan bowed low. 

‘* Kombanwa,”’ said O Hana, politely. 

Capt. Felix, sitting in drunken stupor, 
slid the screen aside and shouted to the 
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‘* Honorable goin’ home?"’ asked Susan 
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neisan to go out and get beer and cakes, 
as was his custom when visitors came. 

Meanwhile, from the wattled roof the 
home-pennant trailed in the evening breeze; 
and Fuji’s sacred crest reddened with re 
fracted rays of the evening sun. Out in 
the bay lateen sails of low-waisted junks 
were throwing long shadows. 

‘* Tkera ‘des-ka?” queried Susan, point 
ing to the flapping silk. 

‘*Koritwa home-pennan’,” replied the 
smiling Hana, compounding the vernacu 
lar with the language of her lord and 
master. 

For an hour the two women sat on the 
mats while Capt. Felix sat smoking at the 
farther edge of the balcony and staring 
over the bay where twilight was shutting 
out the steamer hulls, and twinkling lights 
were already being reflected in the limpid 
waters. 

‘*Honorable goin’ home?” asked Susan, 
moving toward Capt. Felix. ‘* More better 
wait a littke—sukoshi matte—wait a min- 
utes. Have just now tol’ O Hana San good 
thing.”’ 

‘* Better no go home,” pleaded Hana. 

The tale the women told him that even- 
ing altered his determination. He pon- 
dered over it, and watched the shadows 
of the geisha whose genuflections were pic- 
tured on the shoji across the lantern-lit 
street. Meanwhile, heat-laden gusts swept 
in from the bay, and tinkling of samisen, 
chirp of cicala, fragrance of matted rho 
dodendron and glowing azalea, and an 
occasional sniff of warm saki, overcame 
him as with a narcotic breath, and he fell 
asleep. 

Over the pine-trees of the hillside flut- 
tered the white silk of the home-pennant 
waving in the balmy Oriental night. 


Capt. Felix was ever indecisive. Unless 
he acted with the spell of the moment 
desire soon faded; already home was a 
weaker magnet than it had been. He had 
been clutched in the stronger grip of the 
memory picture that haunted his mind; 
but the thing that Susan told him loosened 
that clutch. He was lonely, longing for 
home, of course he was; the sing-songs of 
Carey’s coffee rooms and the companion 
ship of Bloodtown left a void when the 
passing of whisky fumes permitted the 


gates of memory to be lifted at time 

There was adventure, though, in th 

harum-scarum life of the far-eastern sea-, 
and he loved adventure with a passio 

that ousted all else. Fatalist that he was, 
he took everything in a philosophical way, 
even a life-sentence in the Andamans. It 
was when he took a cargo of arms clan 
destinely from Singapore in the old Chinese 

owned Whang-ho, bound to one of th 
disaffected isles of the Dutch archipelago, 
where a Chinese carried on a two-century) 

old war, that a Dutch gunboat sunk his 
steamer and picked up him and Mathe 
son, his engineer—poor Matheson; he had 
died in jail at Sourabaya. With equal 
philosophical equanimity he had taker 
his imprisonment at the Pescadores after 
his steamer Chingshan was captured by a 
French cruiser while endeavoring to run 
600 Chinese troops, as if he had known 
the ultimate parole wouid be forthcoming; 
and he stood before a consular court at 
Yokohama with indifference, when the 
brought him to answer to the charge of 
shooting a Chinese cook who refused to 
make his coffee stronger when he was 
seal-hunting in Bering Sea. That time 
brigands pinned him in a mud-walled 
Chinese house, when he took a flawed 
diamond to sell the gaud to Li Hung 
Charg at more than market rates, he sat 
on the k’ang to write a will in which he be 
queathed ‘“‘nothing but a bad character 
to the old folks in Kansas;” and when he 
was deported from Shanghai, a year later, 
for complicity in a robber-raid on a Chi 
nese pawn shop, he laughingly requested 
the consul, who came to see he was safel) 
stowed on the transport from which he 
afterward escaped by swimming at Naga 
saki, not to list him in “‘the exports.” 

In his many adventures where there had 
been profits, the accumulation was prompt 
ly put in circulation; all he saved was the 
wealth of experience, and he would hav: 
spent that had it been currency. Capt 
Felix had not even achieved notoriety) 
but ‘‘The Flying Dutchman” was know: 
from the salty Kuriles to the pearl-fis! 
eries of Thursday island. His appear 
ance was not that to suggest the adver 
turer; it was more like that of a seed 
missionary had he shaved that ponderou 
red moustache which, with ends hangin 








ow his chin, formed his distinguishing 
ture. His clear blue eyes, half-hidden 
narrow slits when his eye-lashes were 
hed close, as he pondered regarding 
adventure; his tawny mop of red hair 
resolute square-cut chin; or the dim- 
, part hidden among the wrinkles of a 
thery sun-burnt face, which deepened 
he laughed; his broad shoulders and 

« legs, ever cased in rubber boots with 

wrinkled down like the leathery 
tings of the stage swashbuckler, when 
sea—none of these features vied with 
lengthy moustachios, which were the 
itt of many a Bloodtown joke, until the 
lying Dutchman proved that he had a 
like iron and could spill several men 
the floors of the resorts of Yokohama- 

n at one time. 

How he came by his nick-name of Fly- 
ng Dutchman was not clear, even to him; 
e was at a loss to know whether friends 

d christened him because of his many 

running episodes among the Dutch 

nds, or because he was of German- 
\merican ancestry. Anyhow, he didn’t 
ire. He was as indifferent about this 
x as about all else. This longing for 
me, imbued by the sight of the Cin- 
inati’s home-pennant, marked one of 
e few occasions when the old-time in- 
fference was penetrated, and the desire 

been more powerful than all else— 
til Susan told these things she had over- 
ird to O Hana San. 


Che Hinone Maru swung impatiently 
er anchor and Saito was overworking 
e few Japanese words which were avail- 
le, in venting his impatience. 
Meanwhile, Capt. Felix was standing in 
big room of the American House, com- 
tion of bar and dining-room, address- 
some few fellow adventurers there 
‘esent. 
It’s like finding money, I tell you,” 
red Capt. Felix, denting his hardened 
t into one of the bamboo tables of the 
ing-room, until Herr Brandt trembled 
his property. 
; Strange no one thought of it, aint it, 
ugh?” interrupted Splitter Johnson. 
She may be kidding us,” said the 
tical Ritchie. 
Kidding nothing! She overhears old 
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Matsumoto and that Wakayama outfit 
framing up to send the old Diana and 
three other schooners, and she tipped O 
Hana,” explained Capt. Felix. 

“I’m in,” interpolated Simmons, lacon- 
ically. 

‘“‘And me,” said Ritchie. 

“We'll take the Tokiwa Maru. Sup- 
pose we charter her from Shinamura— 
he’ll charter—and we can get out about 
the same time as the Kayetsu Maru and 
the old Diana and the rest. The Tokiwa 
can outsail any of ’em under a jib, even. 
And when they land at the Robben rook- 
ery they'll find something doing. They 
think they’re the only people who know 
the guard’s gone; but there’s a surprise 
coming to them.” 

When Capt. Felix organized an adven- 
ture he lost no time. In an hour he had both 
co-workers and crew, and old Brandt plied 
them well. A few drinks of the fusel oil 
Brandt sold for good liquor would have 
impelled men to set out to steal the moon. 

That night, while Saito searched 
through the haunts of seal-hunters%n 
Yokohama for another master to take out 
the Hinone Maru the conspirators slept 
at Acadia on Nakamura bluff; and while 
they recovered from the effects of the 
drunkeness of the previous night Capt. 
Felix went off to Matsumto’s home to 
draw up a charter party. Two days 
later, while Matsumoto went to insure the 
vessel against other things than the acts 
of God and the King’s enemies with the 
foreigners who sold insurance at Yoko- 
hama, the Tokiwa Maru with Capt. Felix 
at the wheel, dropped down Tokio Bay, 
passed Inaboe light, and out to sea. As 
he watched her over the horizon, Mat- 
sumoto stepped aside to a roadside ¢era to 
throw a few coppers in the lap of the gods 
of the waters. 

Meanwhile the TYokiwa sailed north, 
and a Japanese helmsman fondled a 
talisman in the shape of a tiny wooden 
Buddha that Hana San had pressed into 
his hand not long before. 

At the same time, agents of the “home” 
mail steamer manifested four sealskins 
shipped by Capt. Felix to Lizzie Mc Kay of 
Kansas. 


Long swinging seas swung the Tokiwa 
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Maru when a distant volcanic rock loomed 
indistinct in the fog. Capt. Felix was at 
the wheel, standing astride in the cock-pit 
and whistling his favorite: ‘Ach, du lieber 
Augustine.” Simmons and Ritchie tip- 
toed on the hatch forward, scanning the 
horizon for other vessels, and some Japa 
nese, indifferent to all else, played **go” 
on the deck in the waist of the schooner. 

“They're not here, skipper,” said 
Ritchie, jovously. 

Capt. Felix did not answer. He was 
staring at the island, seeking landmarks 
in the haze that he might find a good an 
chorage. He was also furtively watching 
a hillock on the shoreline above which 
showed a torn Russian flag. 

If Susan’s story were untrue! A few 
minutes more would tell. 

‘Out boats!”’ sang Capt. Felix, and, as 
the long sealing-boats were hoisted over 
side, the bark of the seal-herd on the 
rookery ashore was music to his ears. 

Four boats left the vessel, and as they 
lifted on the swell Capt. Felix watched to 
see the splash of rifle bullets from shore; 
he waited for the crack of the rifles of the 
Russians he had so often heard before. 

There was no sound but the bark of the 
seals, though. Black-eyed Susan’s tale was 
true! 

Capt. Felix watched the boats beach on 
the shingle and the men, dimly shaped in 
the mist, spring ashore. Then he started 
forward with an oath. He had forgotten 
the coming of the other schooners. Any 
moment the Kayetsu, Mive, or any one 
of them, might drop out of the smother; 
and they might not come for days. 

On shore Simmons and Ritchie were 
already bespattered with blood from head 
to foot, and each headed a band of butch- 
ers armed with long clubs and glittering 
knives. They massacred without mercy. 
Vainly old bulls roared, seeming fierce 
with their bristling whiskers and towering 
forms, to protect the herds; uselessly 
matkas looked with pleading eye; the 
swinging clubs fell with the same even man 
ner cracking skull after skull. The bulls 
reared and floundered, helluschickie wrig- 
gled from the mother seals over the 
hauling grounds, and the cold-blooded, 
ensanguined crew struck right and left, 
covering the rookery with carcasses from 
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which the valuable pelts were quickly 
torn with the shining knives. Hundreds 
there were, warm heaps of palpitating blub- 
ber bleeding after the fur had been torn 
away. Never had there been such killing. 

The sealers laughed. No thought of 
the brutality of it all was in their minds. 
They thought only of the fact that each 
skin represented many dollars; that they 
were clubbing seals on Robben bank by 
daylight and within sight of the fort, a 
thing unheard-of. They had, as_ had 
others, made occasional dashes on to the 
rookery by night to steal a few skins in the 
darkness at risk of life or limb; but that 
was when the log-built fort on the hillock 
held a squad of Russian soldiers. 

Ritchie wiped the warm blood from his 
cheek. 

‘““Weren’t we fools not to think of this 
thing; we might have known they’d with 
draw the guard when the war began,” he 
said, grinning meanwhile. 

“Sure,” replied Simmons. 

“‘Heavens, what’s that!’ shouted John 
son, suddenly, pointing into the bay. 

The TYokiwa Maru had disappeared 
In her stead they saw a small gunboat, 
with black smoke belching from a small 
stack amidships, and a Russian flag, the 
blue cross of St. Andrew, floated from the 
after mast. The thing was not clear in 
the fog, but they saw the protruding for 
ward guns abutting from the armored 
shields. 

They were caught. Already a boat’s 
crew was putting off, and when the Rus- 
sians saw the carcasses and the pelts piled 
high there would be irons all round and a 
trip to Petropavlovski and the lead mines. 

‘It’s off,” muttered Splitter Johnson, 
nonchalantly, as he sat down on a rock 
to await his fate. 

“Off nothing,” chortled Simmons; 
“that’s Felix!” 

It was. He had been playing theater 
with the Tokiwa Maru, so he told the shore 
party. The guns they saw were stove 
piping, and the smokestack was stove 
piping with smoke from the galley stove 
to make things realistic. The flag was a 
pair of blue dungarees spread on a sheet 
—nothing else. 

‘The thing was too real for us, though,” 
said Ritchie. 
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‘And it'll be real enough for the Kay 
etsu, the Diana, and the rest, I guess,” 
said Capt Felix. 

That night six hundred pelts were salted 
in the holds of the Tokiwa Maru and the 
majority of the schooner’s crew were 
clubbing seals on the rookery when the 
ur mistakeable chug of a steamer’s en 
gine sounded above the plaintive cryirg 
of the herd. Far away the headlight 
glimmered faintly, and five boats’ crews, 
hurricdly raking up as many skins as pos- 
sible without loss of time, pushed off to 
allow frightened sealers to clamber on 
board a schooner whose cable was cut as 
she stood out to sea. 

‘Well, we got six hundred skins, any- 
how,” muttered Capt. Felix, as he glared 
at the blue-black screen, and I guess we’re 
safe. They don’t seem to have seen us.” 

Three days later the Tokiwa sailed 
again to the anchorage where an anchor 
had been lost off Robben bank. Three 
sealir g schooners lay there when she came 
in sight, but only for a few minutes. Three 
other anchors were left in the clay off the 
rookery and three schooners scurried 
away. 

Cay t. Felix patted the stove-pipe. 

‘“T told you it’d be real enough for the 
others, didn’t I,” he said, addressing no 
one in particular. 

‘Looks like it,” said Simmors, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Guess we won’t chase them, ch, 
Cap.?” 

“No, I guess we’ll go ashore and pick 
up the seals they killed.” 

They did. Two days later the Tokiwa 
Maru stood off under a spanking breeze, 
her lee rail dipping under, and the sheet 
that had made the field for the Russian 
flag was now ribboned and spliced to 
make a draggling home-pennant; for the 
Tokiwa Maru was homebound and she 
had 2200 skins on board—and the value 
thereof was over fifty thousard dollars in 


gold. 


At the Tea House of the Golden Fox, 
Capt. Nishigori of the Kayetsu Maru 
told a hard-luck story to Ogawa San. 
There were over a thousand skins on the 


hauling grounds and they were killin 
more when Omori saw the gunboat. Sh 
was coming fast from the south-east wit! 
flame belching from her funnel and sh 
fired two shots from the bow guns wher 
the boats were putting off from the rooker) 
The canvas was already filling on the tw 
other schooners when the mate slipped th: 
cable. 

Simmons sat listening, chuckling wit 
merriment. 

‘*How many skins did vou get, Nishi 
gori?”’ he asked, with a twinkle in his eye 

‘Honorable two hundred. Weather 
not much good for lowering this time,” 
replied the Japanese. 

‘See any gunboats?” queried Simmons 

“Honorable one; we escape—cut our 
cable,” answered the captain, tersely. 

‘We escaped from that one, too,” said 
Simmons, and he slipped on his shoes and 
left. He chuckled while the ’ricksha cooli: 
dragged him toward Acadia where Capt 
Felix was packing up for his homeward 
trip. 

O Hana met him at the open shoji. “O 
Donna san, arimasen, she lisped. 

‘“* Arimasen,”’ muttered Simmons; then 
where on earth was he. Gone to bu 
arother home-pennart perhaps. He was 
all-fired sentimental about that thing. 

The sealer hurried down to Brandts’ 
He krew he would find some of the pro 
perous sealers in Bloodtown if Capt. Felix 
were not there. 

But Capt. Felix was there. He was 
sitting at a table, his head resting on his 
hands and his elbows bent; and he was 
drunk—speechlessly drunk. Before him, 
was a crumpled letter. Simmons spread 
out the sheet and read: 


P. S. I’m much obliged for the sealskins 
Felix; my husband thinks they’ll make a 
fine coat. 

Your old friend, 
Lizzie Hope 


Thought Captain Felix was goir 
home, Dutchy,” said Simmons to th 
restaurateur. 

‘“‘He was,” answered Brandt, ‘‘but he 
changed his mind.” 
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Much in the Manner of Turpin 


BY GEORGE BRONSON-HOWARD 


Author of ** The Man ’Tween Decks,” etc. 


\fter due consideration, young Arcy appearance of having been shaved a few 
\lacTea decided to relieve Mrs. Godwith minutes before. As a matter of fact, his 
her rope of emeralds. He had it all face was innocent of a single hair. 
nned beautifully, and saw no possible He was forever in good spirits, and al 
eakers ahead. No! it was not theft; ithad ways broke. He had the happy faculty of 
t the appearance of highway robbery. being able to borrow money from perfect 
Young MacTea was to hold a revolver — strangers, and rewarding them with a won 
nder Mrs. Godwith’s nose, and take the derful smile, which included the sight of 
vels. A little while after—say, two or even, very white teeth. He looked as if his 
ree days—he would return them to her. clothes had grown on his person, and his 
\ir. MacTea did not want her rope of _ linen was always spotless. 


meralds. He wanted a story for his But all this has nothing to do with Mrs. 
per. Godwith’s rope of emeralds. 
lhe murder’s out now. Arcy MacTea It happened this way: 

as a newspaper reporter, and Klunk was MacTea had the western district of the 


his city editor. All this was mostly because city to work; and for the past four days, 
of Klunk. Klunk was a city editor, but he the western district had yielded naught 
snot a man. Young MacTea wasa boy, _ save obituaries and “‘oyster festivals.”” No 
he was much more of a man than _ one had the decency to die to the tune of 
ink. the slightest excitement. Not even a single 
Several months before, MacTea had dusky denizen of Darktown had drawn a 
lown in from goodness knows where, and razor for anatomical research in the ser 
Klunk had taken him on the Transcript — vice of his damsel. The last day, which had 
. miserable salary. He knew so much’ been Sunday, had been marked by an 
more than Klunk that the city editor had abidance of the peace which caused young 
nce that time been endeavoring to ‘‘fire”” MacTea to shake his head and wonder if 
m. But he had not succeeded, for when- _ the world had lost his spirit, or the ‘‘cops” 
ever Klunk made up his mind so to do, had been bribed to overlook the side-door 
young MacTea achieved some new and _ of the saloons. He was driven to write a 
startling story; and the managing editor ‘‘dog-story” beginning, “‘ According to the 
raised his pittance. testimony of a prominent citizen of the 
' They called him “‘Arcy” because they Fourteenth Ward, there appears to be—”’ 
| not know his first name. He signed his and so on for half-a-column. Klunk threw 
me on the pay roll, ““R. C. MacTea.” this out with a scowl and spat vigorously 
lhe chance was too euphonious to miss, on the floor in order that MacTea might 
d since that time he had been dubbed — see, and remember, that he was a city 
\rcy,” which cognomen he accepted editor and above the conventions: 


th a smile and made his own. He always “Tf you can’t get the news, don’t fake,” 

¥ d, ‘This is R. C. MacTea,” and it’ said this empirical Klunk. ‘‘ There’s plenty 

: sunded so much like “‘Arcy,” that folks of good stuff if you’ll go and look for it—” 
thought that was his real name. MacTea nodded politely. 

Everyone liked him except Klunk. He “And—” the city editor spat again, 


s perpetually smiling, and could ven- ‘‘what’s more, you’ve got to look for it. 
loquize a bit. Also he had a double- You’ve been loafing on your job—” 

nted index-finger which he could throw MacTea smiled gently and forgivingly, 
t of position when he wished, much to and inspected the city editor’s nails, which 
e amusement and wonder of the “‘copy” concealed some of the real estate of the 
vs. He had two suits of clothes, and _ city. Klunk noted the glance, and put his 
veral hundred scarfs; and he had the hands into his coat-pocket; but imme- 
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tel thdrew them and scowled more 
ercel in before 

Mr. Gantling went away today,” he 

d slowly. Mr. Gantling was the man 
Sine editor ‘And will be gone for six 
months—-Europe. He has left me with full 


power to do as I think fit in the matter of 
the staff—’’ He paused to let this sink In 
Now, MacTea, your work has been un 
itisfactory latelv. The //erald ran «@ half 
column. story. al 
You've had nothing 
That Flerald varn was a fake,’ re 
marked MacTea with tolerance. ** Sheer 
lake * And he smiled upon his « it edi 


looked t his city editor’s 


wut Sunday gambling 


tor and ta 
ls. Finding them uninteresting, he be 
in to work his index finger out of join 
id back rain. Klunk lost his te mper He 
turned to his work on his desk as if inor 
dinately busy, and growled over his shoul 
der, ** You turn in a 
Pi re 

Nl iC 1 \ smiled ay 


‘T'll turn in a column tomorrow,” he 


column tomorrow or 


said with patience, and went out whistling 
inder his breath 
Klunk vore. If MacTea had said any 
hing which might have been construed 
into an insult it would have keen easy to 
but MacTea was onl 
quietly, calmly, and most politely insult 
ing. At times, he almost goaded Klunk to 


\ 


dispose ot his case; 


madnes 

Besides, Klunk was a small man with 
ferret-eves behind steel framed spec tac les, 
and a general appearance of neglecting to 
put all his food into his mouth. He did not 
look clean and he always worked in his 
shirt-sleeves and suspende rs. When people 
of the better sort came into the office, 
they spoke to Klunk kindly, but as they 
would address their butcher. They never 
made such a mistake with MacTea. Klunk 
knew this 

orn vet rid of that dude,’ he swore. 
I’d like to see him turn in a column of 
tuff tomorrow. Huh!’ 


And now we come to the matter of Mrs. 
Godwith’s rope of emeralds. It is high 
time, too Mr Godwith h id bought this 
rope of emeralds in Venice. It was sup 
posed to have once been the property of 
one of the Doges. Each one of the emeralds 


was beautifully carven with scenes from 
Venetian history. The rope was in every 
jewel catalogue, and Mrs. Godwith had 
paid a very high price for it. This latter 


fact she by no means allowed to escape 


public attention. 

In fact, Mrs. Godwith talked entirely 
too much about that rope of emeralds 
People were beginning to tire of it. Also, 
of Mrs. Godwith. But she gave the best 
dinners in town and people overlooked the 
fact that she had picked up her culture 
after she was married and abroad through 
the medium of her husband’s fortune made 
from a lucky striking of “oil on a farm 
which he inherited and on which he had 
been born. 

Mr. Godwith was often mistaken for 
the butler, by guests not acquainted with 
him. This would not have pleased the 
butler to know, for he was rather a distin 
vuished-looking man 

To pursue the fugitive mutton: Mrs 
Godwith was going to let soc lety see that 
rope of emeralds on the first night of the 
Bachelors’ Cotillion, to which she was 
going as chaperon to her daughter, who 
got into it because young Cavendish in 
sisted. And Cavendish being somewhat of 
a personag> by right of inheritance, the 
Bachelors had sent Miss Prue Godwith an 
invitation. The Bachelors’ Cotillions are 
always held on Monday, and this was the 
premier Monday of the season. 

Young MacTea summed it all up thus: 
People are going to talk lots about that 
woman’s emeralds. No doubt the papers 
will mention them. If they are stolen from 
her as she goes home there will be a bully 
story in it. It will be good for more than a 
column, and will happen in my district. 

Therefore, said young MacTea, I am 
going to hold her up and take those emer 
alds. I don’t like that woman, anyhow. 

The reason young MacTea did not like 
her was because, when he called to inter 
view her on her return from Europe, she 
had been more incredibly asinine than 
ever, and had informed him that reporters 
were expected to use the servants’ en 
trance. MacTea had been stricken dumb. 
and had forgotten to smile when he left 
the house; and the story which he wrote 
Was a masterpiece of irony. But Klunk had 
refused to run it because Godwith some 
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times took Klunk out to dinner, and gave 
h'm cigars from Havana and wine from 
Rheims. 

Therefore, it may easily be seen that 
young MacTea had good reasons for his 
action. He would have his revenge on Mrs. 
Godwith and a good story for his paper. 
When the thing quieted down, he would 
return her the emeralds, and all would be 
well 

Monday night found MacTea making 
the rounds of his district. He found few 
things worth writing about, but what came 
his way he wrote and despatched to the 
office by a messenger boy. This over, he 
made haste to his lodgings and arrayed 
himself in his other suit—his dress-clothes. 
After rubbing his pumps with sweet oil 
and brushing his opera-hat, he made his 
way to the ballroom where the Bachelors 
were holding forth. 

He knew quite well that Mrs. Godwith 
would leave somewhere about 11:30, for 
she was peculiar in her beliefs on the sub- 
ject of retiring early, and that was her 
time limit at any function. MacTea ar- 
rived at the hall a little after eleven o'clock. 
Although he had no invitation to the cotil 
lion, he worried himself little about that, 
but entered the building with overcoat and 
opera-hat in one hand, and stood by one 
of the entrances to the ball-room. He 
looked so much in place that no one 
dreamed of asking him what right he had 
to be there. 

He watched the gay scene for awhile, 
and was much pleased with it, for the 
“buds” were having the time of their life 
and very plainly showed it. Quite a few of 
them looked his way, and he smiled on 
them; and as they had met so many men 
that night and could not remember them 
all, they smiled back at him. He was wish 
ing that he knew some of them, and his 
heart suddenly went sick for his home- 
town, where everybody knew him and in- 
vitations were hard to avoid. 

Presently he went over to the cloak- 
room and left his coat and hat for the 
moment; then he passed through the hall 
way lined with flowers, and found the 
carriage-porter. 

‘What is the number of Mrs. Godwith’s 
carriage,” he asked. 

The carriage porter consulted a list of 


guests and numbers opposite; and finally 
informed him that the number was ‘‘89.”’ 

‘Thank you,” said young MacTea, and 
he went back to the ballroom and s®died 
the crowd awhile. A few minutes later, he 
had collared one of the servants. 

‘IT wish you’d go out and find the coach- 
man of carriage ‘89,’” said MacTea. “ He’s 
wanted in the gentleman’s dressing-room.”’ 

The uniformed attendant bowed, and 
accepted young MacTea’s tip. He was off 
like a shot; and MacTea returned to his 
survey of the ballroom. When the dance 
was over, he quietly withdrew to the cloak 
room, and got his coat and hat; and went 
out of the building, passing along the line 
of cabs and carriages lined up along that 
street and others adjoining. 

“The one minus a coachman is the 
Godwith’s,” he whispered to himself; and 
presently he found it. It was a four 
wheeler, very beautifully arrayed. The 
horses were hitched to a near-by tree. 
There was no coachman to be seen. 

MacTea cast a cautious glance about 
h'm, circled the carriage, and approached 
it on the off-side. Withha quick turn of the 
wrist, the carriage-door “was open, and 
MacTea climbed inside, “and shrank up 
into a corner. He was in the Godwith’s 
carriage now, and all he had need to do 
was, wait. Presently Mrs. Godwith and her 
daughter would enter the carriage, and 
they would be whirled toward the God- 
with home. Then Mr. MacTea would pro 
duce his unloaded weapon, and point it at 
Mrs. Godwith with a polite request for the 
jewels. She would hardly dare refuse. 

He sat there, his heart beating some 
what rapidly and presently the coachman 
returned, swearing. MacTea grinned to 
himself in the shelter of the carriage. 
Presently the coachman ceased his mutter- 
ings, and scratched a match. MacTea sup- 
posed he was lighting a pipe. 

How much time passed, MacTea did 
not remember. Perhaps it was over a half 
hour. Other carriages were called, and 
went bowling away. People passed along 
the street, and the crowd from the theater 

below made envious comments on the 
affair. He heard one girl say to her escort 
that she had received an invitation, but 
didn’t care to go. He wondered whether 
the man believed her. 
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Presently the carriage-porter bawled 
inother number through his megaphone 
It sounded very much like ‘‘g9” to Ma 
Tea; but when the carriage in which he 
sat started off, he surmised that he had not 
ne ird aright The carriage drew up before 
the entrance, and MacTea shrunk farther 
into the carriage, and turned up the collar 
of his coat about his face. A moment of 
igonizing suspense followed, in which he 
heard the chatter of feminine voices, and 
the carriage door was opened. Two women 


stepped daintily in, and, blessing of bless 
ings, took the seat oposite to the one where 
MacTea sat. It was evident that they did 
not see him. 

The carriage door closed and the equip- 
ige rumbled off and into a side-street. The 
two women were quite silent; but one of 
them, the elder of the two, was breathing 
stertoriously. 

‘*‘Whew!”’ she said inelegantly. 

‘*Riskiest thing I ever did,’ she added. 

MacTea judged that this must be the 
daughter; and he decided that the daugh 
ter did not have an extremely pleasant 
manner. It was quite dark in the cab now. 

‘Turn on the electric and we'll look at 
them,”’ the same woman said again. Then: 
‘Why doesn’t that beast of a cabman 
hurry? Turn on the light, Tess.” 

MacTea judged it time to act. “* No,”’ he 
said quite pleasantly, his head bobbing out 
of his coat like a turtle’s emerging from its 
shell, ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘don’t turn on that 
light. It won’t be the best thing to do.” 

He spoke in an assumed voice but very 
pleasantly. A passing electric arc threw a 
gleam on the ni kel plated revolver he 
held. One of the women gave vent toa 
half-suppressed scream. 

‘Now, ladies,”’ « ontinued MacTea. “I’m 
not going to be hard on you. Just hand over 
the jewels, please, and be quick about it. 
If you make a noise or call the policeman 
on the corner or speak to the coa hman, 
you know what will happen. Better have 
it done quietly.” 

He tried to speak as he would imagine 

ventleman-thief would do. The women 
were quite silent. 


‘‘How did vou—’’ began the one who 
had spoken 

‘‘Never mind asking questions,”’ said 
MacTea Just let me have the jewels, 


please.’’ With the other hand he held his 
opera-hat under their noses, and informe 

them that they were expected to drop th 
jewels into the hat. 

‘‘Wha—what are you going to do t 
us?” whimpered the first woman—th 
daughter, he surmised. The other had not 
spoken. 

‘‘Nothing,” he assured her promptl 
‘Nothing at all. You can go your way i 
peace after I’ve had the jewels. I hav 
nothing against you personally, you know 

“Well!” Then a long sigh, *‘ All right,” 
and something hard fell into the opera hat 
‘“‘Disgorge, Tess,’’ said the first woman, 
and something more fell into the hat. Then 
it seemed that it was raining jewels, for the 
hat began to sag and get very heavy. 

‘Good Lord!” thought young MacTea 
“They must look like jewelry advertise 
ments or savage chieftainesses. Hello! 
more of them—and I only wanted the 
emeralds. However—”’ 

‘“That’s all,”’ said the first woman. “Why 
are you letting us off?” 

Because,” said young MacTea. ‘‘T do 
not make war against women. I take your 
word that you have put all of them in the 
hat. If you have not it will be the worse for 
you, for I know every gem. I shall no 
doubt pay you a visit if you have—” 

Something more dropped into the hat 
‘Word of honor that’s all,’’ said the woman 
who had first spoken. 

‘All right.”” Young MacTea emptied 
the contents of his hat into the side po k 
ets of his overcoat. ‘‘Good night, ladies,’ 
and unfastening the carriage-door, he 
stood on the step and presently swung off 
clear of the wheels, and stood behind an 
electric pole. The carriage bowled along, 
the coachman unnoticing, and the door 
swinging to and fro. He noted that a hand 
crept out and closed the door. 

The carriage turned a corner, and Ma: 
Tea began to walk briskly toward the 
Western Police Station. If he understood 
Mrs. Godwith’s character the matter 
would be reported by telephone imme 
diately, and the lieutenant of police would 
know all about it. The story was too late 
for the first edition, which went to press 
at twelve, and was sent throughout th 
state; but it would be in fine time for th 
lcoal edition which did not go to press 
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He knew that, by this time, all 
er reporters would be at their 
cratching away at their little 
vhile he would get the tip officially 
police lieutenant and immediately 
nterview Mrs. Godwith. It would 

t story, and he would follow it 
by day, and finally find the jewels 

a long lie about his skillfulness 
ng. Young MacTea rubbed his 
sheer delight. 
vercoat Was sagging at the sides, 
remembered the jewels. ** Good 
hat a prize I’d be for some night 
1e muttered and turned up the 
f his coat to hide his evening- 


\lacTea walked leisurely in order that 
eht be time enough for the affair 
ported before he got to the police 

nd when he arrived at that center 
nd order, it was quite twenty min- 
iter the hold-up. 

He sauntered in leisurely, and with an 

ce of unconcern lighted a cigaret 
led to the lieutenant cheerily; but 
tenant was deep in conversation 

o of the plain-clothes men and a 

individual in evening-clothes who 

be much worried. 

\MacTea spoke to the lieutenant 
Hello!” said he, ‘‘anything doing 
efore | go home and go to sleep.”’ 

lhe lieutenant started suddenly and the 
n-clothes men scowled. The in 

¥ | in evening-dress looked up scared 
htened. MacTea recognized him. 

He ; Bertram, the secretary of the 

I} elors’ Cotillion. 

\ reporter,’ ejaculated Bertram, and 
; thin fingers over his brow. 

How d’ye do, Mr. Bertram,” said R. 

lea pleasantly, removing his over- 

d tossing it on a chair. ‘‘ What is the 

of the B. C. doing at the police- 
\nything wrong?” 

was no reply. The four men 
t one another. MacTea saw his 
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ve a tip,” said he. ‘It doesn’t 
to much, but it’s a tip—came 
the telephone when the wires got 
that’s the reason I hustled here 
\ing about a jewelry robbery,eh?” 
H ‘ked quite pleased with himself, 
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and smiled as he put his cigaret between 
his lips and watched with one eye the ring 
which he blew. Bertram started and looked 
worried. The lieute@ant was troubled. 

‘What do you know about a jewel-rob 
bery, Mr. MacTea,”’ he asked Arcy with 
an attempt at geniality. 

‘“‘T know what I know,” replied MacTea 
oracularly, and then added with some 
significance: “I might be able to help you, 
you know 

The lieutenant looked resigned and 
turned to Bertram. ‘‘ He’s evidently gotten 
hold of something, Mr. Bertram. It’s 
better a garbled account shouldn’t be 
printed.” 

‘““Much better,’’ added Arcy encourag 
ingly. ‘‘ Just time to catch the one o’clock 
edition, you know.” 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, then turned 
to Bertram, ‘you tell him, Mr. Bertram,” 
said he. 

Arcy MacTea came up behind the desk 
and sat down. *‘ You’ll be sure to exonerate 
the Cotillion Club,’ Bertram began hesi 
tatingly. “It wasn’t our fault. We didn’t 
know either Mrs. Sellinger nor her daugh 
ter, and the man who insisted on their 
being sent cards was down with pneu 
monia: It appears that the Sellingers were 
suddenly called out of the city, and Miss 
Sellinger’s maid, who was left behind, 
formed some sort of a coalition with a 
well-known woman-thief, a Tessie Beadle. 
They came to the cotillion with the Sellin 
ger’s cards—”’ 

With a sudden gulp, Arcy prevented an 
escapement of surprise and wonder. His 
head buzzed. 

‘“‘No one knew the Sellingers. They were 
out of town people, and, as I said before, 
the man who had the cards sent was down 
with pneumonia.” 

“Who was he?” asked Arcy, newspaper 
like. 

‘*Mr. Letcher—Charles Morris Letcher 

so these women were received by me and 
introduced. About 11:30 they took their 
leave, and after they had gone, I went into 
the office and found a telegram from the 
Sellingers stating that they could not come 
I had no sooner looked this over than peo 
ple began to complain of the loss of their 
jewels. Worst of all, that person, Mrs. God 


with, has lost her rope of emeralds—and 





she'll never let the thing rest It is a 
fearful disgrace for the Bachelors’ Cotil 
lion.” He rested his head on his hands. 
‘Such a thing had never been thought of. 
We—” 

‘Just a momen How did you find 
that this was the maid and this the Tessie 
woman?’’ 


‘I connected with this station imn 
diately, and they told me that they h 
been shadowing Tessie; that she left 
Sellinger apartment in company with t 
maid, Sophie, attired in ballroom cloth 
They imagined the women were going 
some place befitting them—some W: 


end ‘soiree’””—(Mr. Bertram pronoun 
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vord with bitter scorn) ‘but, instead 
\gain he was overcome. 
r awhile Arcy MacTea was unable to 
e his good fortune. Through no plan 
of his own, he had come upon a piece 
emendou; good luck. It was quite evi 
to him now that he had gotten into 
vrong carriage—‘‘ gg” instead of “89” 
nd that the people he held up were not 
Godwiths at all. His common-sense 
ild have told him that they were not 
(Godwiths. They took it too coolly. 
Cheer up, Mr. Bertram,” said the 
il lieutenant, ‘“‘we’re bound to get the 
els back, you know 
| don’t know,” cried Mr. Bertram. 
jewels have been lost before and never 
vered. There were Mrs. ( xodwith’s in 
nal emeralds, the Putney’s opals, Mrs. 
\an Vleck’s diamond star, Miss Lester’s* 
rl rope and jewelled lorgnettes—and 
er so many more.” He groaned. 
It was the most dramatic moment of 
ing MacTea’s life. He enjoyed prolong 
rit while he manufactured a lie suitable 
the occasion. Presently he said: 
You'll get back those jewels tonight, 
\lr. Bertram,” said he, “‘if the police 
romise that I have the st-ry exclusive for 
paper. Otherwise, you won't get them 
ck until tomorrow. I can tell you all 
wut them. I’ve been shadowing this 
lessie woman myself—” 
Everyone watched him with blank coun 
inces. 
It was this way,” continued young 
\MacTea with easy mendacity. ‘I’d seen 
, Tessie woman in New York and knew 
it she was. When I was standing by the 
| this evening as the guests came in, I 
ted her along with this other woman. 
| saw some mischief was up. I walked into 
hall, and the people supposed me a 
est, so I wasn’t stopped. But I didn’t go 
to the ballroom. I hung about the out 
e and watched this Tessie woman on 
Hloor. Presently I saw her brush against 
ther woman in the dance—a tall, 
le girl—” 
Miss Lester,’”’ cried Bertram excitedly. 
I saw her,” continued Arcy, “‘disen 
e a string of pearls the other girl was 
ring. I watched her some more and 
her perform various little operations 
this sort; but so deftly did she do it that 





no one not paying strict attention would 
have noticed 

He paused, and with infinite care and 
deliberation rolled a cigaret, and smiled 
pleasantly on his excited listeners. 

‘“Go on,” said the lieutenant. 

“T determined to get those jewels away 
from her without calling in the police; so 
I went to one of the servants and had him 
fetch in the coachman to the gentleman’s 
cloak-room on a pretended mission. While 
the coachman was in, I slipped out—” 

‘‘So you were the man!” cried Bertram. 
“The servant told me of that when the 
coachman found no one in the cloak 
room.”’ 

Arcy nodded. ‘‘I slipped out and got into 
their carriage. I had previously learned the 
number from the carriage porter. When 
they came out, they got in without notic ng 
me, and after a while, I made them dis- 
gorge 

‘* Disgorge 

“What did you get?” asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

Arcy MacTea lifted his coat from a 
chair, and held it upside down over the 
police-blotter. With thuds, various jewels, 
gold chains, and other affairs fell to the 
table and glinted in the electric light. 
There was the famous emerald rope and 
all the rest. 

‘There are your jewels, Mr. Bertram,” 
said young MacTea with a swagger. He 
turned to the police. ‘‘ Now, mind you, 
this is my own particular, exclusive story. 
May I use your telephone?” 

He did not wait for assent, but they 
heard him ask for the editorial rooms of 
the Transcript and gct them: ‘Hello, is 
that the Transcript. Want to speak to Mr. 
Klunk. Yes, Klunk, the city editor. Hello, 
that Klunk—Well, Mr. Klunk, this is 
MacTea. Yes, I know I haven’t called in 

couldn’t do it. Got a big story on. Exclu 
sive. Yes, I’m at the Western Police Sta 
tion. I want two columns of space on the 
front page—got to have it—it’s ‘exclusive,’ 
I tell you. Yes, I'll be down in ten minutes 
or so. Good by.” 

As he turned to the door, the lieutenant 
stopped him: 

“What about the women?” he asked. 

“Well, I thought I’d leave something for 
the police to do,” said MacTea with his 
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rare smile I let them go What I wanted 
was the jewels. Good night. Good night, 
Mr. Bertram.” 


| say,” called Bertram after him, 
‘most awfully obliged. Call and see me, 
won't you? And don’t forget to show 
that the Cotillion Club wasn’t responsi- 


Klunk meanwhile had verified Arcy’s 
statement by talking over the ‘phone with 
the lieutenant of the Western district, and 
he awaited MacTea’s arrival in sheer sus 
pense. But MacTea was uncommunica 
tive. He said Klunk could read the SLOr) 


ts he wrote it, and for a good forty minutes 
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MacTea played on the typew riter without 
resting save to change his sheets. Pres 
ently he double-crossed the last page, and 
got up with a yawn. 

“That’s all, Mr. Klunk,” said he. ‘‘Isit 
good for the front page—two columns 

Klunk st owled. 

“Well, I’m going home now,” yawned 
MacTea. ‘*Guess you won’t fire me, will 
you, Mr. Klunk. I turned in much more 
than a column.” 

Klunk scowled again 

‘Good night, Mr. Klunk,” said MacTea 
very courteously, and he got up and went 
out of the office. 

‘*Damn that dude,” said Klunk. 


The Rioter 


BY ISABEL ECCLESTONE MACKAY 


He stood on the outskirts of the mob, a 
picture of idle, dreary indifference. His 
haggard, unshaven face, the slouchy hang 
of his ill-brushed clothes, the very pose of 
hanging head and hunched-up shoulders 
told of a man who had ceased to care. His 
listless gaze roamed languidly over the ex 
cited human sea that surged before him. 

‘They’re workin’ up to something,” he 
said, in a tone of one who states a fact of 
no possible interest to himself 

His companion, a little old man with 
fierce blue eyes under shaggy brows and 
a beard of straggling, rusty-white hair, 
looked up at him quickly. 

“Thev?” he said. ‘Aint vou one of 
them?” 

The other appeared to reflect judicially. 

‘*Ve-s—” he drawled indifferently, “I 
suppose that’s so.” 

The fierce blue eves, so out of plac e in 
the withered face of the old man, seemed 
to soften a little as they keenly noted every 
deje ted detail of the other’s appearance. 

‘Say,’ he asked, ‘“‘aint you Bill Hickey 
that used to be Clark’s second foreman? 
You don’t want the bovs to give in, do 
von?” 
1e, did not seem 


Bill Hic key, if it were 
to want anything. 

He did not answer at all. 

The indifference of his attitude seemed 


to intensify. But there was the hint of a 
mocking smile on his lips as he listened to 
the fervid out-pouring of the orator who, 
from a platform of barrels, harangued the 
crowd. 

“Say,” said the little man again, moving 
up closer to him, “‘I can’t hear like I ust. 
Tell me what Bangrove’s sayin’ now, will 
you?” 

‘He’s just talkin’. He’s workin’ them 
up. He says the meetin’ to settle differ 
ences is only a fraud and don’t intend to 
do nothin’.”’ 

‘*What’s he want? I can’t hear.” 

‘‘He’s workin’ them up, I tell you. He 
wants a riot, I guess.” 

‘*He’s a fool, if he wants that.” 

‘Well, it’s what he’s goin’ to get any 
way. They’re beginnin’ to holler now.” 

‘I wish I could speak like I ust,” 
groaned the little old man, “‘I’d tell ’em to 
wait quiet tell they see how the conference 
comes out. What’s the use of riotin’?” 

‘‘No use,” said the other indifferently, 
‘but it’s easier to starve, if you can starve 
fightin’.” _ 

‘“That’s what he’s workin’ them up 
for,’ declared the old man. *‘ He just wants 
to get them fightin’ mad. He don’t want no 
riot.” : 

‘He'll get it whether he wants it or 
not,”’ said Bill Hickey. ‘‘ I’ve seen his kind 
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[hey can work the boys up to any 
but they can’t hold them back. Do 
ee that man over there on the lamp 


That’s Jack Weeks. Look at him 


e little man looked 
He’s wild, for sure,’ he muttered. 
e indifferent man had straightened 
ttle, his hands had come out of his 
ets, a little of the dullness had left his 
He spoke more quickly and the drawl 
juite disappeared. 

That man’s like a flame of fire,’ he 
‘You wait, the whole lot will catch 
im. They'll be ablaze in a minute. 
‘ther fellow’s all put on but Jack’s 

eal thing.” 

What’s he sayin’? I can’t hear.”’ 

He’s just shoutin’. I can’t hear, either, 

ore can anybody, but he’s fire and 

re oll See!” 
\ roar from the crowd seemed to point 
The living sea began to surge 
them. The little man 
bed hold of his companion’s arm to 
his feet. Again and again the roar of 
es rose, at last in a definite shout. 


vords. 
heave about 


What are they sayin’,” shrieked the 
ttle old man. 
They’re shoutin’ for the buildin’s. 


: they mean mischief; they’re goin’ to 
the buildin’s!” 
Stop them !’’ screamed he. ‘‘ The fools, 
e fools. Bill Hickey, you can speak 
them stop.” 
\nother roar, deeper and more menac 
showed him the uselessness of his 
They could not even stop themselves, 
the mob had caught them up and was 
earing them along with it in a mad, full 
ted rush. The fierce blue eyes of the 
er man flashed blue fire, a white flame 
thusiasm lit up his withered, wrinkled 
. making it for the time the face of a 
tic—or a martyr. But his companion 
it a change was there! Could this 
set face, these blazing eyes, belong 
e man who had slouched, indifferent, 
e outskirts? Now he was in the midst, 
iting, raving fountain of volcanic 
He, too, then, had been oil to the 
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seized them. They were no longer sane; 
their individuality was burned up in the 
common flame. They were Rioters. They 
were the Riot incarnate, shouting, yelling, 
rushing, wild and mad and utterly crazed 
as the rage of months and years, kept 
down by custom, civilization, common 
whatever you like—flared 
up in one lurid burst of hate and ven 
geance. 


sense, pe hic \ 


To destroy, that was what the Riot 
wanted—to pull down, to lay waste, to 
trample on, to utterly annihilate. The Riot 
hungered for destruction and clamored to 
be fed. No thought of justice, no appeal 
for fair play could stop the monster now; 
no voice of man or angel could make it 
pause or listen; it pressed on, and on, 
breathless, white-faced, wild-eyed, seeth 
ing! 

The only man in all that frantic mass 
who realized what was happening, could 
see the end from the beginning and who 
shrank back terrified and trembling was 
the paid orator, the man who had un 
chained the Beast. 

The Mob, contemptuous of him, cast 
him, shaking, ashen-lipped, into a_ side 
street and rushed on. 

They were sweeping down a_ broad 
street now, a street lined by handsome 
houses and bordered with stately trees. 
Bill Hickey, ordinary working man, had 
often passed this way of a Sunday feeling 
proud that the city had such a street to 
show. Bill Hickey, Rioter, looked at the 
quiet lawns and cursed. 

It was a long way to the buildings vet 
and he longed to destroy. The little old 
man beside him had picked up a stone, 
and stooping, Hickey snatched it from his 
hand and, raising himself to his full height, 
he sent the missile crashing through a 
plate glass window. He heard the distant 
tinkle of the breaking glass, saw the deli 
cate curtain sway a moment in the breeze, 
and was carried past, a little madder, a 
little more ready to shout and trample and 
destroy. The mob cheered, but did not 
wait; they were for the buildings! 

They were in sight now! What was that? 
The sound of galloping horses? Some one 
shouted : 

‘The soldiers!” 

The mob laughed and rushed on. 
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r now. Before them rose the great 

ev were there! But what had 

|? Why did they pause and breathe 

ith the prey in sight? 

nt of the gates was stretched a line 

nless men. A single man on horse 

od in the center. He raised him 

stirrups and quietly read from a 
his hands. 

the Riot Act. The mob had met 


few moments’ pause that followed 
man came to himself. The fire 
of the fierce blue eyes. It was the 
he quiet man reading the paper 
rked the miracle. The little man 
such things before. He pulled at 
ian by his side. 
me up,” he said. ‘I can speak. 
peak to them! I can speak like I 
t me up, I say. Do you want to see 


|, but obedient, the big man lifted 
e the heads of the mob and he 


I'he people—in their first moment of 
a mob no more—listened and 
ner. He spoke on; they shuddered, 
saner still. The little man pleaded 
e inspired— ‘‘as he ust.” 
Kefore the gates the quiet man on horse- 
e a sigh—a sigh of intense relief, 
rmitted himself to glance at the 
v of men behind him. 
over,” he said, “thank God!” 


It was over. 
Ihe men, their sanity once more re- 
gathered in the great hall to hear 


lt of the afternoon’s conference. 

ere not too hopeful, yet the spirit of 

eting was good, for they were all 

ii—thankful that they had not de- 
Law! 

Scon rumors, glorious rumors, began to 


vord that the strike was going to be 
ran like fire over prairie grass. Men 
in their relief, women wept hyster 





I'he blue-eyed man was there and be 
1 Hickey, rioter no longer. 
t are they whisperin’?” he asked, 


hear.” 
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‘““They’re sayin’ the strike is off,’’ said 
Hickey. ‘‘ They say ’twas settled this after 
noon. If it’s true, I know one glad man 
there’ll be tonight.” 

The little man sighed. 

“I’m afraid the boys have give in a 
little. I’ve seen lots of strikes and it seems 
the boys always give in a little. I’m tired.’ 

“T don’t care if they have give in—a 
little.” 

Hickey’s voice was defiant. 

“Why, vou aint got a wife, have you?” 

‘“*No!” The ex-foreman’s face was con 
scious of a blush. ‘‘ But I don’t mind tellin’ 
you I’m goin’ to have one some day.” 

‘6 ( Yh 9 , 

‘You see,”’ Hickey became explanatory, 
‘in these strikes the boys can’t expect to get 
everything.” 

“They never do expect everything,” 
said the old man drearily, ‘“‘and that’s why 
they never get enough. I’ve seen lots of 
strikes. The boys fight and suffer and then 
give in. I’m tired.” 

Hickey was silent. There was some 
thing pathetic in the little old man with the 
fierce eyes. Hickey didn’t know what it was 
but he felt vaguely sympathetic. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said finally, 
‘each time they get a little more.” 

A few men mounted the platform and 
one advanced to address the meeting. His 
words were punctuated by cheers. 

‘What is he sayin’?” asked the little old 
man. ‘‘They cheer so much I can’t hear.”’ 

“The strike’s off,” said Hickey, pausing 
in a cheer of his own. 

“Have the boys give in?” 

“Well, of course they’ve give in—a 
little.” 

The old man sighed. He seemed to grow 
smaller and older and the fire in his blue 
eyes flickered and died out. 

‘“‘Cheer up,” said the relieved Hickey. 
‘Someday we won’t have to give in—even 
a little.” 

“T won’t be here to see it,” replied the 
old man. ‘‘I’ve seen lots of strikes. I’m 
tired.” 


. 


There was a stir in the meeting. A tall, 
well dressed, well groomed man, without 
a hat, was pushing his way down the 
crowded aisle. With a cheer the men recog 
nized the ‘Boss.’ The strike was over. 
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they bore no malice. He advanced to the 
front of the platform and held up his hand. 
But the cheering, at the sight of his face, 
had already died away. There was some 
thing written there which thev knew 


pelled Tragedy 


iu 


“Men,” he began, and his voice rang 
learand high; even the old man heard him 

plainly. ‘“‘You have been told that the 
strike is settled, but there is one condition 
that you have not heard. Give up the 
coward who threw stone through the 
window of my home this afternoon or I 
will burn mv works to the ground rather 
than employ one of vou again. My little 
child is lving at the point of death. Give up 
the man who is responsible Or gO home 
and watch vour own children die. It’s my 
last word!” 

‘Miy God!” 

The little old man heard the words come 
in a choking gasp from the trembling figure 
at his side 

The whole assemblage was silent—a 

tricken silence from which a murmur 
slowly rose. 

Who had done this thing? 

Many a man in that audience pressed a 
shaking hand over starting eves and tried 
to force back to remembrance every in 
cident of that brief madness, asking with 


dry lips, *‘ Was it I?” 


The Boss had left the plac e. On the plat 
form the speakers whispered together. In 
the hall the murmur grew; the chairman 
tapped in vain for order. 

In the confusion the little man touched 
his companion gently on the arm 

‘Say,” he whispered, ‘‘don’t look like 
that. It was an accident. You didn’t see the 
kid.” 

Hickey paid no heed to him. His horri 
fied eves were looking straight ahead into 
a future without hope. 

The chairman was trving to speak. 

‘This is a terrible thing,’ he began, ‘‘a 
terrible thing 
He paused, unable to go further. 
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‘No one believes,’ he began again, 
“that the man who threw the stone intend- 
ed—er— intended to—to do harm,” he 
finished lamely. 

The murmur and the whispers rose 
again and drowned him 

One of the other gentlemen upon the 
platform stepped to the front. He was not 
a working man. 

“One of the Boss’ friends,” they 
whispered. 

His air of command, his coolness, and 
his strong though quiet voice brought 
silence. 

‘**The question is,’ he said deliberately, 
‘are vou going to give this man up?” 

There was no response—save strained 
silence. 

“Or,” he continued calmly, “‘is the man 
going to give himself up?” 

The little old man leapt upon a chair, 
the blue fire of his eyes kindling. 

‘*He’s goin’ to give himself up,” he 
shouted. ‘‘ It was me that pitched the stone 
but, God hearin’ me, i didn’t know the 
kid was there!” 

In the commotion that followed, when 
every man looked at his neighbor with 
wonder and pity and relief, the old man 
put his hand on the arm of the dazed 
young one and compelled him to sit down. 

“Say,” he said, “let me do it, Hickey. 
They won’t do much to me. I’m an old 
man. I’ve been through lots of strikes and 
the boys always gives in a little. I’m tired. 
You’re young and strong; the boys will 
listen to you. I can’t speak like I ust. 
Next time you see that they’re givin’ in, 
speak for me; they'll listen to you. Tell 
them if they gives in they won’t ever get 
enough—”’ 


A policeman placed his hand, gently 
enough, on the little man’s shoulder. 

“Yes, I’m comin’. No, that young man 
don’t want to say nothin’—we was chums 
and he’s sorry—guess he’d almost like to 
Say he’d pit hed the stone himself. Now, 
Hickey, don’t you, you let me; I’m tired.”’ 
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Peer Gynt 


Some Dramas of the Day 


BY LOUIS V. DE FOE 


To chronicle the most interesting events 
of the passing show as seen through New 
York’s opera-glasses during the last month, 
I find myself at the outset cast upon the 
rugged shores of Norway, with a furious 
storm raging and “Peer Gynt” sending 
its gleam afar over the troubled elements. 

It was inevitable that the coming of Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s production of Henrik 
Ibsen’s fantastical and symbolical epic 
drama would raise a rumpus in the metrop 
olis. Critical opinion of this undeniably 
great actor is strangely divided into two 
hostile camps. It needed only his reappear 


ince in a play, so open to discussion and 
differences of view, to renew the belligerent 
spirit of his friends and enemies. 

Such a casus belli “Peer Gynt” has 
proved to be. Since its first performance, 


the pens of Mr. Mansfield’s adherents 
have been dipped in honey while the quills 
of his opponents have sputtered vitriol and 
blue flames. But the public, exercising its 
inalienable privilage to judge for itself, and 
with curiosity whetted by the contention, 
has flocked to see him. The play has 
roused a deep, genuine interest. Mr. Mans 
field has again won out. 

What sort of a fellow is this Peer Gynt 
who has made so much noise in the world 
of art and caused so much pother and 
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acrimony? Who is he and whence came her 

I wager that nine out of every ten per 
who consider themselves well-in 
formed, to whom the question might be 
put, will answer that Peer Gynt is a crea 
ture of the grim old Scandinavian drama 
tist’s fancy set up as the horrible example of 
a profound moral treatise. 

Not a bit of it! Ibsen created Peer Gynt 
no more than he created original sin. Peer 
lived in Norse legends and folk-lore cen 
turies before the rugged social-surgeon of 
Christiania was born. The children of Nor 
way know him as intimately as their little 
cousins in Germany know Kris Kringle. 
He has lived in a hundred romantic tales, 
a careless, shiftless, ne’er-do-well, a cun 
ning reindeer-hunter of the Rondé Hills, 
a vagabond, liar, and romancer, but an 
amiable scamp for all that. ; 

Forty years ago, before Ibsen began to 
scold at all existing things, he borrowed 
Peer, together with some of the legends in 
which he appears, and made him the hero 
of a poem that was to teach a lesson about 
selfishness. For the next twenty years this 
poem, an epic in the form of a drama, lay 
neglected and unappreciated by all save a 
lew. 

Then came the awakening. Ibsen’s gen 
ius in other directions attracted attention 
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Peer Gynt the hobbledehoy 


to ** Peer Gynt Translations « rept into 
nearly every European language. But its 
length and sceni complexity discouraged 
the theatrical profession, and only at rare 
intervals and in fragmentary form did it 
receive a hearing on the stage. At last it 
appealed to Mr. Mansfield, who Is ever 
bent upon doing the unusual. The present 
brilliant, fantastical production is. the 
result. 

Crank-criticism has made “ Peer Gynt” 
seem unduly formidable. It has read into 
the poem a multitude of meanings that 
probably never occurred even to its author. 
Most of these may be discarded for the 
simple and obvious one that Peer is typical 
of the almost universal weaknesses in hu 


manity selfishness and surrender to the 
impulses of the moment—which lead their 
victim toward destruction, from which he 
can escape only by abnegation and renun- 
ciation. 

Peer is just such a weakling. — As he re 
peats throughout the poem, “he is him 
self.”’” He will ever go ** roundabout,” never 
“through.” So he travels his life in a circle, 
conquering all obstacles by avoiding them, 
compromising ever with difficulties, yield 
ing to the material pleasures of the hour. 
At length he gets back to his boyhood 
home, an egoist still, but aged, hopeless 
and forlorn, searching wearily for rest and 
salvation. These he finds in the ideal he 
scorned in his youth. The Kaiserdom of 
the World, for which he has searched in 
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Peer Gynt the cosmopolitan 
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vain, has existed all along in a woman’s 
knowledge of his true self, in the heart and 
hope and love of his faithful Solveig. By 
his final renunciation he escapes the pen 
alty of his weakness—the melting-pot of 
the Button Moulder. 

This epitome of the symbolical drift of 
the poem gradually addresses itself as the 
production unfolds on the stage. Now for 
some of the details of the Mansfield repre 
entation. There are 
cleven elaborate settings, 
pictures of the actual and 
supernatural, peopled with 
forty-five speaking char 
acters, two score dancers, 
and as many more mute 
figures. Most of them are 
vivid and full of meaning, 

a few are vague and futile. 

At first you have a 

view of Peer’s home in 
the wild Norse moun 
tains, where you find him 
deep in the meshes of an 
audacious romance. This 
ragged, unkempt lout 
would have his mother, 
Aase, believe that he has 
been spirited away, the 
hero of a miraculous ad 
venture, on the back of 
a wounded reindeer. 

As he boasts that some 
day he will conquer the 
world, she taunts him for 
his shiftlessness, and tells — exoto ay sweer 
him how, during his ab 
sence, Ingrid, his old 
sweetheart, has been won away from him 
and is about to be married to Mad Moen 
at Hegsted farm. Peer tosses his scolding 
mother on the roof of the mill-house and 
slouches down the mountain to join the 
wedding-guests. 

In the next scene he appears among the 
merrymakers and meets Solveig, the one 
woman who is to be forever his ideal of 
purity, loveliness, and gentleness. He falls 
in love with her but, yielding to his weak 
will, gets drunk, brawls, and ends by kid 
naping the bride and running up the 
mountain-side with her on his back and 
with the wedding-guests in futile pursuit. 

Now it is daybreak among the moun 
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tain-peaks. Peer’s passion for the captive 
bride is already tempered by recollections 
of the faithful Solveig. He ‘realizes him 
self” by abandoning her and, eluding his 
pursuers, sinks into a stupor, worn-out by 
exertion and excess. 

In his distorted imagination he under 
goes weird experiences, pictured in a series 
of graphic, supernatural scenes. The 
Dovre King’s daughter rises before him to 


Peer Gynt and Solveig 


conduct him to the court of the King of the 
Trolls. Imps dance and perform their in 
cantations, and Peer straightway decides 
to become one of them and adopt their 
sensual life. But when the hideous old 
demon prepares to slit his eyelids so that 
he may never again see the actual world, 
he cries out in fear. The Trolls vanish and 
he awakens to find himself lying on the 
mountain-side with Solveig attending him. 
Next you see him before the hut he has 
built in the mountains, where he prepares 
to live forever with Solveig. But hardly has 
this dream of happiness begun when mem 
ories of his sensual indulgences crowd in 
upon him and visions of the Green Clad 
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One and her Ugly Brat, symbols of lust and 
its consequence, in the forms of demons rise 
to confound him. Conscience-stricken he 
departs again on his roundabout way, 
bidding Solveig wait. There isa glimpse of 
him at his mother’s hut where he soothes 
her dying moments in one of the most 
he autifully poetic passages of the play, and 
he once more disappears, not to be seen 
iwain for thirty years, when he turns up 
with a party of friends on the coast of 
Morocco 

In the Peer, as a Charleston 
slave-trader and importer of missionaries 
and idols to China, has prospered and be 


interim 


come a philosophical cosmopolitan. In his 
wealth and luxury he has brought a party 
Ol « ronie Ss to Moro CO in a ya ht. They 
maroon him on the coast, but the vessel 
blows up and they are lost. Peer, penniless 
but thankful for his escape, wanders off 
into the desert and sets himself up as a 
prophet. The Kaiserdom for which he 
trives seems ever just ahead. 

During his wanderings in the desert, 
Ibsen’s self-indulging hero meets Anitra, 
the Arab maid, and her dancing houris, 
and again abandons himself to material 
pleasures. The cutting of the original ver 
sion is ruthless at this point, and, in con 
sequence, the stage representation becomes 
all but incoherent. A dance by Anitra and 
the Arab girls and an interpolated passage 
reciting Peer’s many exciting experiences 
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before the statue of Memnon and his ad 
ventures in the Cairo madhouse take the 
place of nearly all the original fourth act 
The text is not resumed until Peer re 
appears in the shipwreck off the coast of 
Norway. 

The lithe, vigorous youth of the begin 
ning of the poem, who, meanwhile, has 
been seen as the well-preserved, middle 
aged cosmopolitan, is now a tottering, 
wretched, half-demented old man. You 
hear his voice above the whistling of the 
wind as, on the deck of the plunging ship, 
he argues his false philosophy of life with 
the ghostly Silent Passenger, symbol of 
Death. With a roar and crash the ship 
hurls itself upon the rocks. Peer, egoist to 
the last, allows the rest to drown and saves 
himself from the wreck. 

There is a festival in the village when 
the hero of a misspent life returns at last 
to the scenes of his childhood. Before him 
rises the Dovre King again, to point out 
that he has lived out his life according to 
the motto of the trolls—‘‘to thyself be 
enough.”’ At the first cross-roads he meets 
the Button Moulder, who condemns him to 
the melting-ladle, there to be reminted. 

But Peer escapes for a time and finds the 
faithful Solveig waiting at the old cottage, 
steadfast to her promise, firm in her un 
derstanding of his ideal self. 

“Tell me what thou knowest,” he asks. 
‘Where was I as myself, as the whole man, 











SOME. 








as the true man? Where was | with God’s 
stamp upon my brain.”’ 

‘In my heart, in my hope, and in my 
love,” she answers gently. 

Here, then, is the key to the drama. The 
eyes of the selfish visionary are opened. He 
sees the true Peer Gynt in the ideal built 
by Solveig’s faith. The Kaiserdom of the 
World, which he has sought afar, has ex 
isted all the time in that humble 
mountain-cottage, In a woman’s 
loving ideal. 

The aged wanderer sinks to 
rest. The warning of the Button 
\oulder in the distance mingles 
with Solveig’s lullaby: 

Sleep thou, dearest boy of mine! 
I will cradle thee, I will watch thee; 
Sleep and dream thou, my dear boy 

To embody successfully this 

strange character,—fantastical 
and real, effervescent and serious, 
actual and supernatural, whimsi 
cal and_ philosophical, comical 
and tragical,—demands histrionit 
genius which must at once be ver- 
satile, cerebral, and analytical. 
These are the distinguishing traits 
of Mr. Mansfield’s acting, and in 
this, his latest complex character, 
he reveals them splendidly. 

As Peer, the youth, he was the 
lazy, lying, and shiftless scamp of 
unbounded imagination to the 
life; as Peer, the « osmopolitan, he 
displayed the cynicisin, self-confi 
dence, philosophy of the man-of 
the-world; as Peer, the returned prot 
wanderer, he was a pathetic em 
bodiment of physical weakness 
verging upon senility. His mannerisms 
are as apparent as ever but he clothes his 
own individuality with the character as 
sumed. He bears the entire burden of the 
performance and is on the stage most of 
the time, for the rdle of Peer Gynt contains 
more spoken lines than that of //amlet. 

For the most part, the other characters 
are small but they are all adequately 
played. The whole poem is somewhat 
caviare to the matter-of-fact theater-goer, 
but on its surface alone it is productive of 
great interest. It is one of the monumental 
works of nineteenth century dramatic lit 
erature. Its performance is a fine achieve 
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ment of theatrical art and artifice and it 
will stand among the best accomplish 
ments of Mr. Mansfield’s career. 


After his genuine success in his really 
fine play of political graft, ‘The Man of 
The Hour,” the home-guard of theatrical 
connoisseurs, have been on the alert to the 
last man to see what Mr. George Broad 
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Vokes as Fatima in “ The Tattooed Man’ 


hurst would do in his next effort at serious 
dramatic writing. 

Well, “The Mills of the 
grinding. Also, nearly in keeping with 
Longfellow’s translation of the German 
poem, they are grinding slowly and ex 
c¢éeding small. The grain they are putting 
into the theatrical hopper would not do to 
make up even into the poorest breakfast 
food on the market. 

I think this piece must have been one 
of Mr. Broadhurst’s stepping-*.ones to the 
immeasurably better play I “ve named. 

In it he does not show any particular 
grasp of character, and his hero, at 
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least, is an out-and-out misfit for melo 
drama. Some of the smaller characters are 
much better drawn, and on the first night 
there was the unusual and ludicrous spec 
tacle of the tail-enders running away from 
the heads of the cast 

Che hero is one of those mushy martyrs, 
whom you respect on the stage as little as 
in real life. He isa 
paragon of all the 
virtues but, never 
theless, he embez 
zles from his 
employer to provide 
comforts for his 
consumptive sister 
\ fellow clerk finds 
him out and black 
mails him into di 
viding the proceeds 
Then the crime is 
discovered and both 
vet five years be 
hind the bars. 

Frederick Payton, 
the blac kmailer, 
serves his term. 
James Clarke, who 
lid the real stealing 
for the sake of his 
unhealthy relative, 
escapes from prison 
after a few months 
Following a_ lapse 
of eight vears in the 


play he turns up un 


de ran assume d 
name as a success 
ful designer in a — 
Pennylvania cut 
gl ss factory 
He is virtue’s shining light in the tow1 


the crony of all the parsons, the leader in 
all the pl ins to keep the village vouths out 
of mischief and—ah, these melodrama 
makers !—the lover of his emplover’s pretty 
daughter. 

He is active in all innocent diversions 
except playing with cameras. He doesn’t 
want to have his photograph taken. The 
energy with which he declines a $30,000 
salary and an invitation to move to Pitts 
burg and work for the cut-glass trust are 


suspicious in thems¢ lves 


About this time Payton, his old confeder 








1s Omar Khayam, /P. 


ate, turts up. Payton, of course, has gone 
to the dogs, and he quickly hits on an easy 
system of blackmail by which he intends 
to share Clarke’s (now Harper’s) income 
for life. 

The successful cut-glass designer in 
stantly becomes a shilly-shallying coward. 
Though the author doesn’t intend it, he 
comes down from 
his high- horse of 
heroism in short 
order. But all the 
time he is warning 
his Nemesis that the 
time will come when 
endurancewill reach 
the breaking point. 
itarrives when Pay 
fon introduces his 
victim’s sweetheart. 

I crouched in my 
orchestra-chair, ex 
pecting to see a ter 
rible exhibition of 
poetic justice. Mr. 
Robert Drouet, who 
played the hero, 
cleared the stage of 
furniture, rolled up 
his sleeves, and pre 
pared to wade in. 
Oh, the disappoint 
ment of it all! In 
stead of beating the 
carpet with the 
black - leg, Clarke 
(or Harper) gave 
him an_ oratorical 
drubbing, a squeeze 
on the windpipe, 
and a slap on the wrist. At that it wasn’t 
so uncharacteristic of a hero whose distin 
guishing trait all along had been moral 
cowardice. 

In the next act he confesses his identity 
just before a picture of him as an escaped 
convict with a reward appended reached 
town. Then the rich _trust-promoter 
stepped in, secured a full pardon from 
the governor, and carried Clarke (or Har 
per) off to Pittsburg to set him up ina fat 
job. 

The most easily detected moral in this 
new play is that the wages of sin are 
$30,000 a vear. I am sure Mr. Broadhurst 
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Florence Rockwell, Robert Drouet, Harrison Armstrong, Edgar Selwyn, Charles Love, and 
Frank Sheridan in “ The Mills of the Gods ” 


did not intend it that way, but the proof of 
the theatrical puddir is the seeing. 

The best act of the four was the Crimi 
nal Court trial, which occupied the entire 
first scene. The wrangles of the attorneys 
were most diverting. The witnesses were 
brow-beaten according to the strictest legal 
procedure. But it wasn’t even remotely 
dramatic. 

I admired most the villain as played by 
Mr. Edgar Selwyn. He was the most 
contemptible of creatures, but he was gen 


ces 
ip 


uine, at least. One other defect was appar 


ent in the play: Mr. Broadhurst has not 
yet learned to fathom feminine nature. 


Miss Henrietta Crosman is proving her 
self doubly a heroine this season by 
rescuing Mr. Earnest Denny’s farce, “ All 
of-a-Sudden Peggy,” from the consuming 
rust of its own weakness. The fact that so 
capital a comedienne as she should have 
to go to England for a play, and for so 
insignificant a play at that, is a stern re 
proof to our own authors. Miss Crosman 
is surely not hard to fit with a character, 
and fortune ought to be easily within reach 
of the playwright who can provide it. 

On the stage that witnessed her sudden 
rejuvenation and brilliant success, seven 
vears ago, in ‘‘ Mistress Nell,”’ she is im 
personating an ardent, reckless Irish fly-a 
way, Peggy O’ Mara, in the midst of a 
nost stagy collection of puppets. 

You meet them all in the first act, but 
you never get to know them more than 
superficially. First of all, are Peggy her 
self and her mother, Mrs. O’ Mara, the 
relict of an Irish scientist, whose life was 
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spent in the study of spiders. An affinity 
exists between the mother and Lord 
Crackenthor pe, at whose family’s country 

place she and her daughter are visiting, 
for Crac kenthor pe is also absorbed in the 
study of the spider spec ies. 

The others of the family do not approve 
the threatened union and lay elaborate 
plans to throw Crackenthorpe and Peggy 
together. But the latter contrives a good 
stroke by pretending to elope to London 
with Jimmie Keppel,the scientist’s younger 
brother, thus throwing the elder pair to 
gether and clearing the way for her 
mother’s matrimonial adventure. 

This takes the play through its first act. 
In the second it is clear that Peggy has 
never made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Grundy, much informing Jimmie 
Keppel of her elopement-ruse for, having 
no place in the metropolis to stay over 
night, she takes possession of Ke ppel’s 
bachclor-quarters, where she is discovered 
by him, much refreshed and very com 
placent, next morning. 

News of the supposed elopement gets 
into the papers. Other residents in the 
London apartment-house see Peggy in 
Keppel s rooms. Tongues begin to wag. 
Meanwhile, the surprised youth is enter 
taining his unwilling guest at a most 
amusing breakfast. In the midst of the 
meal they are surprised together by the 
whole Crackenthor pe tribe. The upshot of 
it all that Peggy goes back to the 
Crackenthor pe country-house in a huff. 

Her experience, however, has taught 
her that an unsuspected love for Keppel 
lurks in her own heart. She resists it with 
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virlish obstinacy for a time but at last 
capitulates. T hen, the way having been 
pened, Ff ickenthor pe, the crusty bach 
elor-scientist, and Peggy’s mother find a 
means to link together their hearts and 


mutual love of spiders 


The only real success among the 
recent song-and-dance shows is ‘The 
Tattooed Man.” I suspect the cause of its 
prosperity lies less with Mr. Frank Daniels, 
who plays its title role, than with Mr 
Victor Herbert, who « ompt sed its melodies 
ind Mr. Julian Mitchell, who invented its 
littering stage-pictures. Surely Mr. Harry 
B. Smith, the librettist, added nothing al 
luring to it, for the plot, such as it is, is lost 
almost before it is broached in a shuffle of 
that writer’s conventional inanities 

The pudgy little Mr. Daniels is amusing 
to a good many people, but always in the 
same way. He has one elastic eyebrow, 
one set of gestures, and one string of jokes 
He has used them so long that they seem 
to have become a part of him, and this 
long practice has taught him to reel them 
off with a reasonable show of spon 


taneity 

He has crowded them into **The Tat- 
tooed Man,” otherwise Omar Khayam,Jr., 
descendant of the famed Rubaiyat man, 
sworn foe to temperance, fake astrologer, 
ind ruler pro tem of a Persian principality 
in the absence of its rightful liege lord. 
Omar makes the most of his short period 


of authority, and great mental perturba 
tion is the consequence. 

His two arch-enemies are Abdallah, an 
Arab chief, who is striving to filch away 
his sweetheart, and Algy Cuffs, a matinée 
idol, who has followed his daughter home 
from . visit to Paris, and, unlike the usual 
matinée idol, is bent upon matrimony. 

Omar arranges an elaborate execution, 
by decapitation, for his enemies, but they 
forestall him. He wears on the back of his 
neck a tattooed mark, signifying that he 
was born under a lucky star, and that he 
is doomed to die, when two others in the 
kingdom, wearing the same sign, come to 
a like end. His victims have the marks 
imitated on their own necks, and their 
safety straightway becomes the object of 
Omar’s greatest solicitude. They get every 
thing they want in the kingdom which 
includes, of course, the Persian maidens 
of their hearts’ desire 


“The White Hen” is cackling gleefully 
at the Casino and filling that temple of 
folly with pleased audiences. Mr. Louis 
Mann, who impersonates the rustic pro 
prietor of the White Hen Inn, and who is 
made the blundering victim of a Viennese 
matrimonial agency, is amusing in his own 
right. The company that surrounds him 
is a reminder of the Casino’s olden and 
better days. As a beauty show it ranks 
with the best, although the production has 
not much scenic opulence 





Lotta Faust and the Dutch matrons in “The White Hen” 








